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NOTES AND EMENDATIONS ON SHELLEY.* 


Prometheus Unbound, Act IIL. Se. 4, p. 232. — 

The “ Spirit of the Hour,” describing the mighty 

eand amelioration which has come over the 

world with the unbinding of Prometheus, says : — 
“ Thrones, altars, judgment seats, and prisons . . 

Were like those monstrous and barbaric shapes, 

The ghosts of a no more remembered fame, 

Which, from their unworn obelisks, look forth 

In triumph o’er the palaces and tombs 

those who were their rs: mouldering round 
imaged to the pride of kings and priests, 

A dark yet mighty Frith, a power as wide 

As is the world it wasted, and are now 

But an astonishment ; even so,” &c. 

The leading idea in this magnificent simile is 
clear enough: the half-intelli “Able figures on an- 
cient Egyptian obelisks remaining unruined amid 
the ruins of less ancient palaces and tombs, such 
as those of the Caliphs in Cairo, The mind catches 

leading idea, and perhaps glides lightly over 

the details. If it attends to those details, it will 

find some hard morsels in such a phrase as 

mouldering round those imaged to the pride,” 

&e., or such a disconnected plural as “and are 

now.” Surely the punctuation is a lamentable 
muddle, and should be altered thus: — 


* Continued from p. 336. 


“ Those monstrous and barbaric shapes, 
The ghosts of a no more remembered fame, 
Which, from their unknown obelisks, look forth 
In triumph o’er the palaces and tombs 
Of those who were their conquerors, mouldering round. 
Those imaged, to the pride of kings and priests, 
A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 
As is the world it wasted,—and are now 
But an astonishment.” 


Punctuated thus, the passage becomes so per- 
spicuous that I will not affront my reader with 
any interpretation beyond pointing out that, in 
the phrase “Those imaged,” the word “those” 
refers back to, and identifies itself with, the 
phrase, “‘Those monstrous and barbaric 
shapes.” 

“ Purple and azure, white, green and golden.” 
Id. Act IV., p. 239. . 


We should not, I think, hesitate to rectify the 
metre by reading : — 
“ Purple and azure, white, and green, and golden.” 


Id. Act IV. p. 245. The Moon and the Earth 
hold a colloquy, which the Moon conducts through- 
out in shorter, and the Earth in longer, measures, 
The last utterance of the Moon is made to end 
with the words: — 

“ When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow,”— 
followed by the words, completing the same 
metre, sentence, and rhyme : — 
“ And the weak day wee 
That it should be a 

But these last two lines are assigned to the 
Earth, who forthwith continues, reverting to his 
own longer metre : — 


“ O gentle Moon, the voice of thy delight 
Falls on me,” &c. 


Why should the final couplet of the Moon's 
metre be put into the mouth of the Earth? I 
can discover no visible or probable reason for the 
transfer, and feel privately convinced that it is a 
mere printer's error. A stickler for authority 
would nevertheless retain it, and perhaps should 
not be censured for doing so. 

My notes have now reached to the close of that 
most inspired and monumental of the poetic works 
of the nineteenth century, the Prometheus Un- 
bound. I shall reserve for another communication 
what I find to remark upon in the remaining 
works of its unrivalled author. 

“ Then it was I whose inarticulate words 

Fell from my lips, who with tottering steps 

Fled from your presence, as you now from mine.” 

The Cenci, Act II, Se. 1, p. 265. 


Read “and who with tottering steps.” This is 
so given in Ascham’s edition, 1834. 
“ A judge who makes the truth weep at his decree.” 
Jd. Act IT. Se. 2, p. 269. 
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Omit the. Here again Ascham’s edition is 
superior to Moxon's. 
“ Guilty! who dares talk of guilt? My lord, 
I am more innocent,” &c. 
Id. Act IV. Se, 4, p. 293. 
The metre of the first line is obviously defec- 
tive. “ Who dares to talk” would set it right. 
“ Oh, dart 
The terrible resentment of those eyes 
On the dread earth! Turn them away from me!” 
Id, Act V. Be. 2, p. 298. 
“The dread earth” sounds meaningless and 
wrong. Ascham's edition gives “dead” instead 
of “dread”; and I think we may safely admit 
this to be the true reading. 
“ Like ureous clouds half-shattered by the storm,” 
Hellen p. 320, 
stands as a blank-verse line. Surely it should 
be “ sulphurous,” for the metre’s sake. 
Stanzas, April 1814, p. 363. These stanzas, of 
a music which lingers long on the ear, seem pretty 
evidently to have some application to the circum- 
stances of Shelley's own life; but I do not re- 
member to have ever seen them discussed or 
elucidated. I extract the first of the (three) 
stanzas, as a reminder to the reader : — 
“ Away! the moor is dark beneath the moon ; 
Rapid clouds have drunk the last pale beam of even : 
Away ! the gathering winds will call the darkness soon, 
And profoundest midnight shroud the serene lights 
of heaven. 
Pause not! the time is past! Every voice cries‘ Away !’ 
Tempt not with one last glance thy friend’s ungentle 


mood : 
‘Thy lover’s eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat 
thy stay: 
Duty and dereliction guide thee back to solitude.” 


The last two lines run — 
+* Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings, 
are not free 
From the music of two voices, and the light of one 
sweet smile.” 

If the date favours the notion, it appears to me 
that the natural interpretation to put on the poem 
is that it relates to the then actual or impending 
separation between Shelley and his first wife— 
being in addressed, first, either to the first 
wife (which I think the east probable alterna- 
tive) ; or second, as an apostrophe to himself, on 
the event of the separation (the most probable) ; 
or third, to himself, in consequence of some tem- 
porary — which that event had induced be- 
tween him and Miss Godwin, afterwards his 
second wife (not without some plausibility). 

The question of date, so far as I know it, stands 
thus. According to the Shelley Memorials, edited 
by Lady Shelley in 1859, the poet and his first 
wife had become estranged “towards the close 
of 1813”; and were I to take Lady Shelley’s 
phrase as conclusive, I should infer that the actual 
separation had become a fact before 1814. This, 


however, was certainly not the case. Firstly, it 
conflicts with the uncompleted Life of Shelley by 
Mr. Jefferson Hogg. At the very end of that 
curious performance (vol. ii.), we find that Mr. 
Hogg visited Shelley some short 
time (apparently only a few days) before April 
1814 (the date of the month to the 
now under consideration), she being then cer. 
tainly as yet unseparated from her husband: the 
only fact of a later date included in Mr. Hogg’s 
work is a sojourn of Shelley incognito at hi 
father’s seat, Field Place, in June, 1814, Secondly 
(see that valuable little book, Mr. Garnett’s Relics 
of Shelley, 1862), it is known that the poet and 
his first wife Harriet went through a form of re- 
marriage on March 24, 1814, to obviate any pos- 
sible informality in their original union. soon 
after this Shelley became acquainted with Miss 
jodwin. Mr. Peacock (quoted by Mr. Garnett, 
pp- 150-51) says that this acquaintance began be- 
tween April 18 and June, “ much nearer, oo 
hend, to the latter than the former.” The 
ration (see p. 160) “did not occur later ‘than 
June 17.” A poem of Shelley's, dated in that same 
month, shows that Mary Godwin and he had not 
yet joined their fortunes “ for better for worse,” 
though they had united their hearts; and, indeed, 
“ Mary lived under her father’s roof till July 28.” 
So far as the dates show, then, it seems fairly 
feasible that the separation between Shelley and 
Harriet may have been resolved upon, or im- 
minent, before the close of April, 1814; and also 
that Mary Godwin may, through motives worthy 
of all honour, have been doing her best, likewise 
before the end of April, to stem the ardour of 
Shelley's growing passion. I would ask, first, 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” come any nearer to 
the precise dates of Shelley’s first meeting with 
Miss Godwin, and of his separation from Harriet? 
and, secondly, What is the veritable ascertainable 
purport of the Stunzas, April, 1814? 
“ In aéry rings they bound 
My Lionel, strain 
Grew fainter but more sweet, his mien 
Sunk with the sound relaxedly.” 
Rosalind and Helen, p. 411. 


The grammar of this who and his is worthy of 
Mrs. Gamp; therefore, very unworthy of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. It is quite possible that the slip 
of the pen was made by Shelley himself; if 80, it 
must be regarded as the merest slip, by no means 
demanding to be ay and reprinted for genert- 


tions. Read the line (with the proper name as 
trisyllable) — 


“ My Lionel. As every strain,” — 
and the sentence is set right. 
“ And the dim low line before 
Of a dark and distant shore 


Still recedes, as ever still 
Longing with divided will ; 
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But no power to seek or shun, 
He is ever drifted on.” 
Lines written among the Euganean Hills, p. 415. 

The punctuation here is not only incorrect, but 
confusing. We evidently ought to read — 

“ Still recedes, as—ever still 
Longing with divided will, 
But no power to seek or shun— 
He is ever drifted on.” 
« istening to the 
With arhich the. socks did hail 
The sun's uprise majestical ; 
Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 
Like grey shades.”—Jd. p. 416. 

To talk of “rooks with wings all hoar™ sounds 
strange: the idea of rooks with black wings is 
much more germane to the human mind. No 
doubt, however, Shelley wrote “ hoar,” intending 
to express the optical effect of the mountain mist, 
through which the black wings look blanched 
or whitish. To enforce this image it would, I 
think, be preferable to regard ‘‘ Through the dewy 


mist” as meaning “as seen through,” or “under 
the influence of,” the dewy mist; and to punc- | 
tuate thus :— 
“ Gathering round, with wings all hoar 
Through the dewy mist, they soar 
Like grey shades.” 
* Alas, love! 
Fear me not: against thee J’d not move 
A finger in despite.” 
Julian and Maddalo, p. 434. 
The intermediate line is obviously a syllable 
too short. This syllable wou!d be —— by 
the very simple alteration of reading “ I would,” 
instead of “I'd.” Even then, the line would not 
be particularly euphonious, but it would be saved 
from positive incorrectness. 
“ An army, which liberticide and prey 
Makes a3 a two-edged sword to all who wield.” 
England in 1819, p. 482. 
This is, of course, a grammatical laxity—one 
out of many of the like kind. I do not see why 
we should not rectify it by printing make. 
“ As two gibbering night-birds flit, 
From their bowers of deadly hue, 
Through the night to frighten it, 
When the morn is in a fit, 
And the stars are none or few.” 
Similes for Two Political Characters of 
1819, p. 482. 
Can anybody doubt that we ought to substitute 
moon for morn ? 
An Exhortation, p. 487.—This elegant, fanciful, 
and wise little poem, beginning — 
“ Cameleons feed on light and air,”— 


Was written in 1819; and sets forth that poets 
naturally ¢ y= their original selves while 
they reach love and fame, but deprecates 


any the like variation with wealth or power for 
its incentive. The poem looks as if it had been 
called forth by some a 4 conduct of some 
brother poet, whom Shelley still admired and re- 
— while reprobating his weakness. Was 
this Wordsworth? or is anything distinct known 
concerning the poem ? 
“ Below, fur lands are seen tremblingly ; 
Its horror and its beauty are divine, 
On the Medusa of Leonardo da Vinci, p, 488. 


The first line is glaringly out of metre. I would 
read ‘‘the far lands.” 

“ Tis the melodious hues of beauty thrown 
Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain, 
Which humanised and harmonise the strain.” 

Id. p. 488. 

I cannot perceive any reason why one of the 
two italicised verbs should be in the past tense, 
the other being in the present. I think the first 
ought to stand “ humanise.” 

The concluding stanza is printed thus : — 


“ *Tis the tempestuous loveliness of terror ; 

For from the serpents gleams a brazen glare 
Kindled by that inextricable error, 

Which makes a thrilling vapour of the air 
Become a [ ] and ever-shifting mirror 

Of all the beauty and the terror there— 
A woman’s countenance, with serpent locks, 
Gazing in death on heaven from those wet rocks.” 


Id. p. 489. 


Does anybody understand clearly, and in detail, 
the first six lines of this stanza? I confess that 
Ido not. The nearest, and by no means a near, 
approach to a meaning that I can make out, is 
as follows: “ Here is expressed the tempestuous 
loveliness of terror; for a brazen glare, kindled 
by the inextricable intertangling of the serpents, 
p Ae from them, which glare makes a thrilling 
vapour of the air ti. e. according to the preceding 
stanza, the midnight sky which is flaring} be- 
come an ever-shifting mirror of the beauty and 
terror of the gorgon-head ;” in other words, the 
glare from the serpents is reflected on to the sky. 
The fact is, as it appears to me, that this poem on 
the Medusa, a most fascinating weft of mystic 
imagination, ought not to appear among Shelley’s 
finished productions—it is properly a fragment, or 
first draft. There are two confessed lacune in 
the sense and the metre, not to speak of other 
more subtle evidences of incompletion. Nor is 
the Medusa poem the only one which should be 
relegated to the section of Fragments. The fol- 
lowing should all, I conceive, bear it company ; 
some of them, indeed, are called “Fragments,” 
but all are printed among the completed works :— 

From the poems of 1817: “ Prince Athanase.” 

From the poems of 1818; “The Woodman and 
the Nightingale”; “Misery”; “To Mary” (be- 
gins, “O Mary dear, that you were here!”); 
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“ Passage of the Apennines”; “ Song for Tasso” ; 
Mazenghi.” 
From the poems of 1819: “To William Shel- 
ley” (begins, “ My lost William, thou in whom”). 
From the poems of 1820: “A Vision of the 
Sea”; “The Waning Moon”; “Death”; “To 
the Moon” (begins, “Art thou pale for weari- 
ins, “ A portal as of shado amant”’), 
“ As a violet’s gentle eye”; “Evening, Ponte a 
Mare, Pisa”; “Ginevra”; “The Boat on the 
Serchio”; “Music” (begins, “I pant for the 
music which is divine”); the lines beginning, 

“ They were two cousins almost like to twins.” 
From the poems of 1822: “ The Zucca”; “Frag- 

ments of an unfinished Drama”; “A Song” (be-; 
gins, “ A widow bird sate mourning for her love’) 

“The Isle”’; “ Charles the First”; “ The Triumph 

of Life.” 

To treat these compositions as fragments would 
be no slur upon their excellence—in some cases, 
transcendent ; while to mix them up with the 
finished poems is to expose them to mis-estimate 
and the reader to disappointment. 

* And the spring arose on the garden fair, 
And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere.” 
‘ The Sensitive Plant, Part 1. p. 490. 

Some other editions (for instance, that of As- 
cham, before cited), read — 

“ Like the spirit of Love felt everywhere,” — 
which — to me the finer of the two. What 
is the authority for each of these readings ? 

“ But the Sensitive Plant, which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
Received more than all, it loved more than ever, 

Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver.” 

Id. Part 1. p. 492. 

Many a time have I tried to untie the knot of 
this sentence, and never succeeded quite to my 
own satisfaction. Taking the lines, however, 
along with their near context, I incline to punc- 
tuate them thus: — 

“ Received more than all it loved,—more than ever 
(Where none wanted but it) could belong to the 

giver.” — 

and to understand—“ The sensitive plant, which 

could give small outward demonstration of the 

love which it entertained for its companions, had 

a receptivity of love greater than the receptivity 

of all the companions which it loved: indeed, its 

receptivity of a love freely bestowed on all save 
itself was greater than the love which those com- 
panions had to give.” In other words: “The 
sensitive plant had a sense of gratitude for love 
in larger measure than the love actually bestowed 


upon it called for—it reciprocated more love than 

it obtained.” 
56, Euston Square, N.W. 
(To be continued.) 


W. M. Rossetrtr. 


INEDITED PIECES.—No. II. 


_ In this copy the second Mosaic co 
is left out, as was usual in Romanist times, 


earlier 


metrical version of “ God's hests” may be 


seen in my Early English Poems and Lives 


Saints 


(Philological Society, 1862, Trans, 1858 


p- 15-16; and a later one in Rehiqui Antiqua * 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTs. 
Sloane MS. 1313, f6l. 127. 
x mandata dei, Exod, 20 ¢°, 


1™, Thow schalt haue on god, and no mo: 


2m, In veyne gi 
3™, Halow pyn hoi 


4m 


Ouer al pyng loue hym also, 
And pyne neytbur, bobe frende and fo, 
is name take pou note; 
Swere by no byng pat god hab wrouhte, 
yday in clene liue, 

Wib at pin meygne and by wiue. 
. Fader and modur, worschip bobe 

Wit conseil, comfort, mete and clope, 


5™, Sle no man wit wickyd wille 


In worde ne dede, loude ne stille. 


6™, Synne pou not in lechery ; 


Concent pou not to suche foly. 


7™, Stele pou not by neytburs bynge, 


Wit fals syllynge ne wip wronge getynge. 


8™, False a loke pou non bere, 


gm 


py neytbur witynly do* dere. 
neytburs house, coueyte hit not, 
ib wronge to haue hit, in worde ne pout. 


[10™]. by neytburs wif, wenche, ne knaue, 


Coueyte ham not, ne his good to haue, 
pyse ben pe hestes teen, 

pat god comande to al men. 

Who so ham lernep, and techet hem, 
god graunte hym heuene blis!.amen! 


BertRaM WALTON, oR Warton. — As it is well 
to get rid of fictitious English ts, I advise 
your readers to enter in their Ritson’s Biblio- 


graphia Poetica (p. 108) not only Sm F. Map- 
DEN’s caution in Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry 
(vol. ii. p. 361, ed. 1840, note *), that Waton is in 
all probability certainty] only the transcriber 


of the 
one b 
secon 


second of the two poems entered to him as 
Ritson and Warton; but also that this 


m is only a late and badly copied frag- 
ment of the Stations of Rome, edited made 
the Early English Text Society in two versions 
in 1866, from Cotton and Lambeth MSS., and 
in 1867 from the Vernon MS. This will b 


apparent on comparing the following 


Yaton’s text with lines 101-137 of my 1866 text 
~ i Political, and Love Poems, pp. 116- 


Cotton MS. Vespasian, D ix, leaf 185. 


For no mai cafi that pardofi say. 

Passe we now forthe in owure wey ; 
Now to sente polus, as I wene, 

Be iij myles as be-twene ; 

and the day of con'cion ¢ 

ys granted xx hunderud yeres of pardon ; 
and att the feyst of his & 

A thousant yere haue thou may ; 


* Do 


=to. + So in MS. for “convercione.” 


iece of 


ment 
of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
’ 


8. I. Apart 18, ‘68.] 
And att the chellderemas day in crestemesse 
xxt! Thousant graunted to more & lesse ; 
and of seynte Martyns ewentday 
That mynstere was haloud, as I yow say ; : 
Thad ys xxviij thousant yere, & so many lentis there- 


and the thryd part of the penances vn-do; 
and yf thow be there alle the yere, 
: a sonday in that mynstere, 


a 
Thow shalle haue as meche pardon 


as to seynte Iamus Thou go and come. 

here we may no lengere be, 

For to sente anastas now moste we ; 

and ij myles there be-twene 

of way bothe fayre & clene; 

and euere day yf thow wylle craue. 

vij thousant yere thou maiste haue; 

and there-to thou mayste haue alle soo 

The thryd parte of the penansse vn-doo 

Pope vrbein that holy maf. 

I may add, that the first of the poems attri- 
buted to Waton was edited by me for the Philo- 
logical Society in my Early English Poems, §c., 
1862, under the title ““ Why I can’t be a nun.” 

F, J. FURNIvVALL. 


FOLK LORE. 


Forx Lore.—The following piece of 
lore is current among country people in East 
Kent. The marks on the adder’s skin are said to 
be, when translated into English : — 

“If I could hear as well as see, 
No mortal man should pass by me.” 
Rayyer. 


Bgax-skepING.—I called this morning (Feb. 
13) on a Huntingdonshire cottager, aged seventy- 
six, and found the old man busy in his garden. 
“T am going to put in a few beans,” he said; 
“ for there was an old saying, when I was a boy, 

“On Saint Valentine's day, 
Beans should be in the clay.” 

I fancy that this saying has not yet been placed 

on record. CurHBeRt Bebe. 


Aut-Hattow-E’en Surerstition.—I have often 
seen & peer practised in Ireland which I do 
not recollect having seen noticed by Mr. Hender- 
son orany other writer. Two nuts are set to burn 
on the bars of the fireplace. The nuts represent 
respectively two persons of different sexes, who are 


supposed to be attached toeach other. As the nuts | 
or fly apart, the event of | 


burn steadily side by side, 
the courtship is foretold. D. J. K. 


Cuntovs Furrrat Superstrtion.—I send you 
a gs = cutting showing that even in the 
year 1868 the strange superstition mentioned at 
the end of the paragraph still exists : — 
“Strayce Rencontre BETWEEN Two FuNKRAL 
iows.—Louth, January 23.—An incident took 


* Cut off. 
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| place here a few days ago which fully exhibits that some 
| of the old superstitious opinions regarding the interme- 

diate state of the dead lingers among the peasantry. A 

few rere since, two funeral processions came within 

view of the Louth churchyard, and, as both were approach- 
| ing from opposite directions, an immediate excitement 
seemed to spring up amongst the parties. One corpse 
was borne upon the shoulders of four men to its last rest- 
ing-place, whilst the other was drawn in a hearse; con- 
sequently, the probability was that the latter would 
reach the burial-ground first. The other procession com- 
menced to march in double-quick step, which soon 
changed to a smart trot; and this mancuvre being 
observed by the opposite party, the driver of the hearse 
whipped his horses, and came to the gate with great 
8 The scene at once became very exciting — loud 
exclamations burst from the pedestrians, sticks were 
brandished, and hats pressed down on forehead, and 
a strong party rushed forward, caught the horses, and 
declared emphatically that they should not pass until the 
other funeral had entered the graveyard. This deter- 
mination was strongly resisted by the other procession, 
and a serious mélée was about to ensue, when a you 
woman rushed over to the driver of the hearse, wi 
whom she seemed to be acquainted, and appealed to him 
in the most impassioned manner to stop, and let the other 
party in first, as it was the remains of her mother, ‘and 
sure he wouldn’t be the means of leaving her out all 
night!’ This appeal had the desired effect, and the par- 
ties separated, and the two bodies were interred—that of 
the young woman's mother first. The cause of dispute 
as to precedence of burial arose from a belief that still 
prevails among the people of the rural districts, that 
when two funeral processions reach a graveyard together, 
the last corpse in ‘ must watch the other till morning.’” 
Correspondent of the Belfast News-Letter. 


H, Lorrvus Torrennam. 


“Risine Peter.” —This was the name of a 
custom practised at the village of Nun-Monkton, 
situated at an extremity of the West Riding, and 
where the rivers Nidd and Ouse become confluent. 
The custom has become obsolete of late years, 
and some account of it before it is forgotten may 
perhaps be acceptable. 

The feast-day of this village is on June 29, 
being St. Peter's Day in the calendar, and is fol- 
lowed by the “ Little Feast Day,” and a merry time 

ing ing the 29th a com of the v rs, 
headed by all the fiddlers n= Prato on other 
instruments that could be mustered, went in 
procession across the great common to “ May- 
pole Hill,” where there is an old sycamore (the 
le being near it) for the purpose of “rising 
Peter,” who had been buried under the tree. This 
effigy of St. Peter, a rude one of wood, carved — 
| no one professed to know when—and in these 
| later times clothed in a ridiculous fashion, was 
| removed in its box-coffin to the neighbourhood of 
the public-house, there to be ex to view, 
and, with as little delay as possible, conveyed to 
some out-building, where it was stowed away and 
thought no more about till the first Saturda 
after the feast-day (or the second if the 29th had 
occurred at the back end of a week), when it was 
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taken back in procession again, and re-interred 
with all honour, which concluding ceremony was 
called “Buryin’ Peter.” In this way did St. 
Peter preside over his own feast. On the evening 
of the first day of the feast two young men went 
round the village with large baskets tor the pur- 
pose of collecting tarts, cheesecakes, and eggs for 
mulled ale—all being consumed after the two 
ceremonies above indicated. This last good cus- 
tom is not done away with yet, suppers and after- 
wards dancing in a barn being the order while the 
feast lasts. C. R. 


Micuartmas Goosr.—At Helston, on the Flora 
Day, is sung a ballad which contains the four 
following lines : — 

“ Where are these Spaniards 
That make so great a boast, O ? 
They shall eat the grey goose feathers, 
And we will eat the roast, 0.” 

Have these lines any reference to the tradition 
that Queen Elizabeth was eating roast goose on 
Michaelmas Day when the news of the Sefeat of 
the Armada was brought to her, whereupon she 
ordered that the same dish should be always 


served up to her on that anniversary? In con- | 


uence of which royal order, her liege subjects 
aid the same, and so the present custom began. 
J. B.C.L. 


A Core ror Rarvmatism.— Your readers will 
scarcely believe it, but I have heard of a man 
who belongs to what he would consider the edu- 
cated classes, and who nevertheless wears a 

tato in each of his trowsers’ pockets as a cure 
or rheumatism. As the vegetables diminish in 
size, he believes that they are absorbed into his 
system, and conceives that he is much benefited 

ereby. Sr. Swirar. 


Unsuvcky Day S. xii. 478 ; 4" i, 254.)— 
Not long ago I came across a man who was most 
industriously belabouring a frying-pan, exactly in 
the way country people do when bees are swarm- 
ing. As it was not the season of the year for 
bees to swarm, I inquired what induced him to 
make that hideous noise. His reply was, that 
there was a woman down the lane courting on a 
Friday, and that women guilty of this were 
always saluted in this manner. is was in Lan- 


cashire: does it obtain elsewhere ? 
H. Fisuwick. 


FLY-LEAF SCRIBBLING FROM AN OLD 
VOLUME OF MEDICAL TRACTS. 

The following “Miscellaneous Observations,” as 
they are headed, are transcribed from the fly- 
leaves of a curious collection of medical tracts in 
my ssion. The most recent of these bears 
the date of 1757; the handwriting is that of the 
period, and the remarks are characterised by suc 


| an amount of good sense and felicity of express 
that they have seemed to me worthy of trp. 
| scription and preservation : — 
| A Worthy Physician will pay a Regular and 
| attendance upon his Patient, watching with his own 
| Eyes Every change and Every New Symptom of his 
| Malady. He will not fetter himself to Rules laid down 
| by the Fathers of ye Art who lived many hundred 

ago when diseases and y* Causes of them, as also y* Modes 
| of Living, and Climates and Accidents were ‘different 
| from what they are now. To do credit to y* Skill will 

sometimes make a Slight Disease important. A Skilfull 

Operator will Endeavour to be intelligible, and if Honest 
| to make every one a Judge of his Practice. A Generous 
| Man where he is hopeless of doing Good, will put on the 

Friend, and lay aside y* Doctor. How cruel is Punctilio 

in Cases of Difficulty and Danger among y* Medical 

Tribe. In Chronical Cases Physicians go y* rounds with 

y* Patients ; the new one generally asks what y* Old one 

rescribed yt he may Guess at Something Else to make 

rial of. And in Lingering Cases patients or y* Friends 

are often too apt to Listen to new Recom 
| When Patients Lave money enough, it is difficult fora 
Physitian to say yt he has no hopes of them, &c. Va- 

pourish people are perpetual Subjects for Physicians to 
work upon; They are the physical Tribe’s Milch Cows; 
| they draw out fearfull Bills of Indictment against them- 
selves; and y* Mind will at any Time run away with y* 
Body. Great allowances ought to be made for y* Peta- 
lance of Persons labouring under ill-health, wether Real 
or Imaginary. For y* Latter Travelling, Change of Air, 
Variety of Agreable and chearfull Companions is un- 
doubtedly y* Best Physic. What a poor passive Machine 
is y° Body, when y® Mind is disorder'd. But small 
Crevices sometimes let in Light upon a benighted Mind, 
and Meer Trifles frequently divert and dispel y* Gloom, 
People labouring under an Indisposition or Malady should 
not add a difticulty of being Pleased and an impatience 
of Spirit to ye Concern which y* Attendants and Re 
lations have for y* Illness, But Consider y* Sicknes 
enervates y* Mind as well as y* Body, palls every Appe- 
tite and makes us Loath what we once Lov’d. On y* 
other hand Health disposes us to be pleas’d with our 
selves, and with Every thing else. 

“Tt makes y* Gloomy face of Nature Gay; 
Gives Beauty to the Sun, and pleasure to the Day, 


“The Ancient Physicians were very sparing of y* Pre 
| scriptions. Medicus Nature Minister was y* constant 
| Motto. The Modern seem too Liberal of y™. Itisy* 
| Observation of Dt Friend on Avicenna, That he seem'd 
to be fond of Multiplying y* Signs of Distempers without 
| any Reason. A Fault too much imitated, (as Errors are 
| y* easiest to be follow’d) by our Modern Writers of Sy 
tems, Different Hypotheses are maintained by Several 
of the Most famous Physicians, and y® present Practice of 
Physick seems to agree w't ye Different Theories A 
thorough Acquaintance wt y® Laws of y* animal 
nomy, as Rationally deliver’d, should be the Business of 

Every Physician. But some are more Expedi 
pp'd into y* World. To be y* favourite of a Great 
or is rather better of a oun 

a Large Whigg, a splendid Equipage, and no small 
| of Assurance ; ‘These are Qualifications which finish the 
| Doctor to y* Reproach of y* Profession, and y* of 
| y* Society. He that knows y* Disease knows W' is 
| proper to cure it. New Formule or Prescriptions ate 
when a Physician knows wether Stimulants, or Ano 
| dynes, Relaxants or Restringents, Attenuants or Incrat 


h sants are indicated. He can be at no great loss how t 


i 
| 
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cself of Proper Drugs out of y* vast Matena | 
— we at present abound with. He should select 
few of each sort y° most effectual for his use and stick 
them; and not Run into y* immense farrago which 
so fond of; by so doing, he will soon be ac- 
with y* Real Virtues and Effects, and readily 
inguish between the Symptoms of y* Disease, and 
Those caused by y* Medicines, w*> is a Thing many Times 
efno Small importance. I have Seen in Private Practice 
some Publick Writings such a Jumble of Things 
together in one Prescription yt it would have 
Jed Apollo himself to know what it was designed 
-y Not but that there are frequently such Complica- 
tions, (Contra-Indications to, sometimes) in Diseases, as 
makes some degree of Combination and Contrast in a 
Medicine necessary. How little is a Formula or Reci 
as it is call’d, to be depended on—Since 20 or 30 grains 
of Rhubarb shall purge some as much as Twice y* quan- 
tity of Jallap will others. One grain of Theban Extract, 
viz. Opium, or Twenty drops of y* Tincture, viz. Liquid 
Laadanum will dose one as much as Triple y* Dose will 
another. Besides y* Constitution and manner of Living 
of the Patient must be considered in the Prescriptions, as 
well as the Disease. A sober temperate Person, or one 
who lives chiefly on Milk, Vegetables, &c. will by no 
means bear such warm Medicines, Compound Waters and 
Spirits, as may be quite proper for those who have dealt 
in Ragouts, Wine, &c. But this is Obvious and 
so is this Deduction, y* we should always begin with very 
small or moderate Doses of all kinds, and that not y* 
Physick, but y* Drink and Diet of y* Sick should be pru- 
dently regulated, for surely what we use by ounces and 
Pounds, cannot but considerably affect us, as well as 
what we take by grains and scruples. Poor people who 
live very low seldom, when taken ill, (unless by y* indis- 
eretion they have thrown themselves into a Fever by 
over-working, or by drinking Cold and Acid things when 
over-Hott), want any thing but reviving Cordials; and 
afterwards, wholesome Kitchin Physic; and then y* 
wheels of Nature being unclogg’d (new oil'd as it were) 
will go round again with Ease and Pleasantness by aid 
ofthat Exercise which y* Labour givesthem. While the 
Rich and Voluptuous are obliged to undergo great fatigues 
to keep theirs in Order. Temperance will give health 
and vigour to an originally tender Constitution, 


“Hipocrates, y* Father of Physick, and y* Ancients 
were very careful in y* particular, very exact in prescrib- 
ing a Regimen, and in this Respect Physicians do very 

ll to consult them. A great deal depends upon it. 
Experience is y* Right Guide and Standard of a War- 
rantable Practice, and must absolve or condemn every 
Physician, who is oblig’d by Act of Parliamt to write at 
x, of every Prescription y* Initial Letters of his 

When rs meet to consult about a Patient, 
y* Junior always writes y* Prescription. A Physician 
must be able on every Emergent Occasion to write a Bill 
for a Patient, readily and pertinently and in Form accord- 
ing to Art. He must be endowed with dilligence, Saga- 
city, Gravity, Integrity, and such a Convenient Brisk- 
ness and Courage as will carry him thro’ all Difficulties ; 
to be compleat must see Variety of Others’ Practice. For 
y* best Collection of Prescriptions that ever was, will, or 
can be writ or printed will no more make an accom- 
plish'd Physician, than good Colours or Pencils alone can 
make a fine Painter. That envious Creature Dt Middle- 
ton was always pecking at great men and Dt Mead 
SMongst y* rest. 


“The Knowledge of Physic is contained in a narrow 
Compass, A few celebrated Authors, who have been 


wyle_ Practitioners are Best. Hi tes, the Father 
ten’s Sydenham, Mead, Boer ave, Van Swy- 
cient.* Therf4ty, Hoffman, Huxham, Shaw, are suffi- 
ber of Books publisifen of late years a greater num- 
upon all other Arts and ‘>X° subject of Medicine y® 
any material Discovery made, of*. yet we don’t find 
in y* cure of Diseases. Those who wantreat Discovery 
kind w® y® Lustre of y* Genius, or impress y* ele man- 
an opinion of y* importance, had much better turn rv 
fessors, Poets, Politicians, Historians, or Ingravers; or 
run about soliciting Subscriptions for New Hospitals, an 
Expedient which hath been practis’d with such success, 
y* almost every Street in the Great a these 
Kingdoms — you with one of these Charitable Re- 
ceptacles, Nay it is now become y* question to dedicate 
a Temple of this kind to Every Remarkable Disease; we 
have Hospitals for y¢ Great Por and for yt Small Pox ; 
for Salivation and Inoculation ; for Lameness and Lazi- 
ness; For Blindness, Ruptures and Lunacy. But there 
is not yet any Hospital for Ideots, though such an Esta- 
blishment was never more wanted than in this Age and 


Country.” 
Barszs, 
Birmingham. 


“ FAMILIAR WORDS.” 


I have been for a long time preparing a supple- 
ment and corrections to the second edition of 
Familiar Words, to which I am pleased to see in 
your valuable paper more than one complimen 
allusion. May T therefore, in the interest of all 
literary men, ask the aid of those who have my 
volume in supplying its deficiencies? It already 
covers so large a field, that it is impossible that 
one solitary scholar of the English language should 
make it complete. The compiler would, therefore, 
be very grateful for any help tendered to him, and 
would duly acknowledge it. He would only lay 
down this rule :—The lines cited must be famisar 

uotations, known to scholars and literary men. 

hey must not be taken out of old authors on 
account of their goodness; but find their place in 
my dictionary on account of having often done 
yeomen’s service in the leading article, the maga- 
zine, and the essay. Second, a correct reference 
must be given, so that 1 may at once certify them : 
for the value of such a work as Familiar Words de- 
pends upon its accuracy. The old poetical quota- 
tions, and one or two modern books, are utterly 
worthless, because they have been made by 
dilettante people, who play at authorship by cut- 
ing up slices of Shakspere and Pope and others, 
and printing them in a book. Of what possible 
use is it to put— 

“ Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man” (Pope)— 
when you leave one who desires to find out the 
context the trouble of searching for it through 
many volumes? Lastly, may I ask your con- 
tributors if they can tell me the whereabouts of 
some of these lines for which I have searched, 
and most probably overlooked ? — 


“ The solitary monk who shook the world.” 
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Query, said of Luther by Robert Montgomery ? 


“ Tis always morning somewhere in the wor!" 


Home’s Orion. Query the line? 
“ Murder will out.” 


That of Euripides which was quoted by 
Brutus when dying : — 
“Oh virtue! I have followed you through life, and 
now I find you but a shade,” &c, 
J. 
74, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


“ Very wot wEtt.”—This is a common expres- 
sion in See “‘How is Susan to- 
day?” “Thank you, sir, she has been very not 

Tuesday will, be a week.” 
Curusert Bepe. 


Low Wrxpows.—In the Eecclesiologist 
(N.S. vol. iv. p. 70) it is stated that at St. Senan 
(Sennen), Cornwall, the lychnoscope was then 
used (1847) for taking in the tithe milk of that 

i This an ment in favour of 

, ley’s theory that the lychnoscopes were 
used as from an 
order of recluses or solitarii, who had their ora- 
tories contiguous to or adjoining churches, and 
who, not being allowed to communicate with any 
of had these little windows con- 
structed «wt enestram possent ad missas 
manus oblationes offerre. The 
is a plausible but improbable one, for if the prac- 
tice was usual among recluses, it is not likely that, 
among the laity, those who might freely make 
their offerings in the usual would devise 
lychnoscopes, and be at the trouble of using them. 

till, facts like that relating to Sennen church 
are interesting, and I should be glad to know if 
our correspondents can give any like examples. 

@ verata questio of the real origin of these 
curious windows still baffles learned ecclesiologists. 


Joun Praeor, Jun. 


Eras: Hetras: Attas.—In making this in- 
quiry it is to be understood that I am rather 

rowing out a suggestion, to be taken for what 
it is worth. 

We find in the earlier generations of certain old 
families, at a time when surnames were coming into 
use, and i ive of local or other connection 
with each other, the baptismal (?) name Eiias 
and its variations. 

There are many reasons for the adoption of cer- 
tain Scripture names, but Elias does not seem to 
belong to the category, and, except in Jewish 
families, is, I believe, alanost unknown at the pre- 


sent day and during the intermediate period. 
In Ireland, amongst the fam 


ilies that came over 


| with Strongbow and his suecessors, Elias is not 
remote i of Dundas. t the same time 
“ poor orien in Ireland have a habit of 
nouncing (as I have myself heard in the calli 
over of names) Alias, A-lias. Now, is it possible 
that, in confusedly-written documents, at an early 
period, where several names occurred continuously: 
on the same line, others in after times, who om 
i sometimes made 


them for genealogical 
ave given the alias as 


two persons of one, and 
the baptismal name, Elias ? 

At the same time I have no intention even of 
throwing a doubt on the Helias just mentioned, 
and merely selected it as it happened to flit across 
my memory ; for there may have been, and pro- 
bably were, persons properly so named. In short, 
the idea, even to myself, only suggests itself as 
a means of occasionally detecting error and r- 
adjusting pedigrees. Sp, 

Tewnnrson’s “Patace or Art.”—I have within 
the last few days seen for the first time Tenny- 
son’s “ Palace of Art” as it a in the edition 
of 1833. On comparing it with the later version; 
which is considerably altered, I cannot but per- 
ceive that the poem is in nearly every instance 
greatly improved and polished. There is, how- 
ever, one stanza in the first edition which is, in 
my opinion, so a that I think it a 
subject for much regret that our illustrious poet 
has thought fit to omit it from his later editions 
It is a description of one of the ificent series 
of sacred and legendary pictures with which the 
palace walls are hung—a series almost worthy of 
the hand of Spenser : — 


“ Or blue-eyed Kriemhilt from a craggy hold, 
Athwart the light-green rows of vine, 
Poured blazing hoards of Nibelungen gold 


Down to the gulfy Rhine.” 

I appeal to all readers who are gifted with 
poetic sensibility whether this stanza has not the 

nuine ring about it, and is not true — As 
it is far too good to be lost, I flatter myself with 
the hope that some correspondents = ae 
my judgment, and that Mr. Tennyson, if he sees 
w x & Q.,” may be eventually induced to restore 
it. JonaTHAN 

5, Selwood Place, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 


Queries. 


Joun Ackwoop, on Grovayxt Aeuto.—I 
heard that, several years ago, the autograph cor 
respondence of this famous condottiero was offered 
to the British Museum. The _ required for 
was so excessive that offer 

me of your readers, perhaps, may let me 
who is the present oe of the MS. 
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anp Luson Famrires.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” tell me anything of these families ? 
Tam anxious to trace their ancestry, and to discover 
whether they were Huguenot refugees. There 
have been Batelles since the Conquest ; but I want 
to trace a Thomas Batelle who went to America 
in 1640 or thereabouts. This Thomas Batelle was 
connected with the Luson family. There were 
Lewsons in Staffordshire formerly. Is it possible 
these are one and the same? Any information 
concerning the above will be thankfully received 
by H. A. Bainbridge, 24, Russell Road, Ken- 
sington. 

Tae Bett Cow or Briestock.— 

“The third bell, round which is this inscription — 

‘John Barton gave mee, 
Worship to God in Trinitie,’ 
is rung thrice every day, at 4 and 11 o'clock in the 
morning; and at 11 at night. Joln Barton was one of 
the plaintiffs in the action against Sir John Zouche, who 
threatening to ruin him if he insisted upon his right in 
the common of Benefield, Barton saglied | that he would 
leave a cow that, pulled by the tail, would low three times 
a day, to be heard all over the common, when he and 
his heirs would have nothing to do there. He had mar- 
tied a rich tanner’s widow out of Lancashire, and gave 
this bell at his own cost.” —Bridges’s History of Northamp- 


Does this cow still low ? A. J. 


Joux CovenEM AND THE PacrFicators.— The 
Abbé L’Advocat’s Histor*eal and Biographical 
Dictionary, translated by Catharine Collignon, con- 
tains the following article : — 

- m (John) an English minister, one of those 
that the true religion, and yet have none. A young 
prophetess of the quaker’s sect seduced him, and he be- 
came her lover and proselyte: but his attachment to 

wakerism ended with his passion, which was soon ex- 

ished. Coughem’s instability ended in his being 

head of the new sect called Pacificators, which subsists in 

whose aim is to reconcile all religions by shew- 

ing that sects differ only about words, or articles of small 
. He died of the Plague in London, 1665.” 

Can your readers supply any further particulars 
respecting Coughem and the “ Pacificators ” ? 
The Nouvelle Biographie Générale gives a brief 
memoir of him, spelling the name Coughen, and 
citing as its authority “Le P. Catrou, Hist. des 

, liv. ii.”—a work which I have not been 
able to get a sight of. Tuompson Cooper. 


Tus Guir Srrzam.—Can any of your contri- 
butors inform me whether, as stated in an Ameri- 
can paper, the current of the Gulf Stream is at this 
time considerably accelerated, and if it be liable 
to much variation of rate? Also, if it be subject 
tomuch change in position from year to year as 
regards the British islands; and if so, where these 

are published? All these points would 
be of exceeding interest to meteorologists, if they 
could be known at or shortly after their occur- 


rence; as, undoubtedly, our climate is closely 
connected with the influence of the Gulf Stream. 
Gro. C. Arxrnson. 


Mapamwe Gvrox’s Hymys.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give the date of publication of the first 
edition of Madame Guyon’s hymns in French. 
Was it in five vols. shortly ‘after her death in 
1717? Which edition of her hymns did William 
Cowper use for his translation of William Guyon’s 
Poems? The whole works of Madame Guyon 
was published in Paris in 1790, but an earlier 
date is wanted of her poems, or the date of the 
volumes extracted from for William Cowper's 
translations. Daytet Sepewicx. 

Sun Street, City. 


Joun Bisnor or Hererorp. — There 
seems to be very little known of this prelate, who 
was deposed from his see by Queen Mary on ac- 
count of his attachment to the principles of the 
Reformation. Collins claims him as a member 
of Lord Oxford’s family, but does not fix his 
place in the ~~ and of his life subsequent 
to his deposition I can find no traces. Can your 
readers assist me ? C.J. R. 


Mr. W. Marrat.—This bookseller at Boston 

ublished in 1814 The History of Lincolnshire, 

‘opographical, Historical, and Descriptive. The 
book is very rare. I never saw a perfect copy, 
and do not think that one exists. I believe, but 
am not quite sure, that it was never completed by 
its author, or if finished, that a portion was never 
printed. I have examined three copies of the 
work, and all of them differ. My own contains 
as follows : — 

Vol. I. Title, 1 p.; contents, 1 p., unnumbered ; pp. 1-99 
Introduction, PP. 1-380; pp. 4, additions and corrections, 
unnumbered. Wanting pp. 36-49, and 77, 78. The first 
of these is clearly an omission ; the second seems to be 
a typographical error. Plates: Boston church, interior, 
facing title; Boston church and bridge, facing p. 1; 
Kirton old church, facing p. 125; Earl Algar’s tomb, 
facing p. 150. 

Vol. II. Title, 1 p.; contents, 1 p., unnumbered ; pp. 
1-405; pp. 7, additions and corrections, unnumbered. 
There are some mistakes in the paging, but no omissions. 
Plates: Abbot’s Manor House (two views) before title- 
page; Gedney church, facing p. 75; Fleet, facing p. 86 ; 
Moulton, facing p. 1. 

Vol. III. No title; pp- 1-248. Evidently more was 
intended to follow, as the volume ends in the midst of a 
sentence. There are scme errors in the paging, but no 
leaves seem wanting in the body of the book, Plate: 
Wykeham chapel, facing p. 1. 

I am very anxious to know whether my copy 
contains all that is to be had, or whether the 
missing parts of vols. i. and iii. exist in others. 
Mine is in boards as published, and was evidently 
bound up incomplete. No leaves have been torn 
out. 

Can any of your readers tell anything about 
W. Marrat? When was he born? when did he 
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die? where is he buried? He was evidently a 
man of some culture. K. P. D. E 
Bottesford Manor, near Brigg. 


Letter or IncrEAsE MATHER To MR. GoveE.— 
In Palfrey's History of New England, iii. 557, is 
a long note relating to a letter said to have been 
written by Increase Mather to Mr. Gouge of Am- 
sterdam. It was a forgery, and made quite a noise 
in its day; acopy is preserved in the Colonial 
Papers of the State Paper Office. My query is 
whether the document was printed in London? 
Mather, in a letter dated Nov. 10, 1684, disavowed 
the authorship ; yet, a writer in L’Estrange’s 
Observator, for Nov. 26, 1684, discusses the letter, 
and gives several extracts. Jt seems therefore as 
if the document had been made public in some 
way, and I should like to learn if it were printed 
as a pamphlet or sheet. 

One extract from L’Estrange touches upon a 
former query of mine as to Abraham Keck. “ The 

t friend of God's cause, the Lord of Shafts- 

. He’s at it again with our good friend, Mr. 

Keck, in whose house the noble Peer dyed,” &c. 

&ec. It would seem from this that Keck was a 

So member of the party favourable to the 

volution, and, as the writer of the petition to 
Queen Mary, he deserves a brief resuscitation. 

W. H. Waurrmore. 


Ore@an AccomPaNIMENT To Soro Srxerrs.—I 
see a curious case was tried the other day, where 
the organist in an oratorio persisted in accom- 
panying a cantatrice in a solo, directly contrary to 
the wish. He justified himself by saying there 
was an organ part in the original score. It is true 
in the early editions a figured ground bass is 
almost always given, but this is generally marked 
“organo o cembalo,” and it has always been 
asserted traditionally that the organ was used to 
fill up the harmonies in the chorusses, but that the 
harpsichord was the instrument used to accom- 
pany the solo singers. Perhaps some of our musi- 
cal antiquaries could throw light on this subject. 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Porm.— Who is the author of a piece of poetry 
of eighteen stanzas, commencing with — 


“T loved them so, 
That when the Elder Shepherd of the fold,” 


and ending with — 
“ Heaven is not far away” ? 
Loeay. 


Ist. 
Civile di Napoli, lib. viii. c. 2, ed. 1821, vol. ii. 
p- 126, I find the following piece of Latinity :— 


“Tempore preterito Tellus divisa maligno, 
Vivitur tuo ecce, tuente Deo.” 


It is applied to Pandulfo “Capo di ferro,” and 
the author quotes it as the production of “ I’ano- 


not, ad anon. Salern., page 223, in “ Archivio 


Can any of your readers give the true reading 
either from a Letter edition of Giannone, or from 
the place cited ? W. P.P. 


Qvorations.—“ Ars longa vita brevis.” I want 
to know where the thought first appears in its Latia 
dress. Also writers in whom the 
words rpids, Visio fica, cdpxwars and 
first occur. H. M. B. Horzaves, 

C. C. C, Oxon, 

“ Change is of life a part: the wave that stirs 
The ocean of existence; silver spray.” 
“ We are all of us greater than we know.” P 
. 

In what poem, on the arrival of Judas in hell, 
is Satan made to receive him with “a kiss fuli- 
ginous,” or “ kiss’d him with lips fuliginous”? 

Rice Berr.—In the “ of the Kols of 
Chota-Nagpore,” by Lieut.-Col. E. T. Dalton, 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpore just published 
(1868) in the Transactions of Y 
Society of London, I find the following paragraph 
(p. 40): — 

“ At all festivals and ceremon potations of the 
rice-beer called ‘eeley’ are = tedelped in by both 
sexes, Inspirited by this beve' the young men and 
girls dance together all day and half the night, but the 
dances are perfectly correct; and whenever these meet- 
ings have led to improprieties, it is always attributed to 
a too free indulgence in eeley.” 

How is this rice-beer made ? 

Dartford. Joun 


Truman Heyry Sarrorp. —In the 
Journal (vol. viii. p. 265) we read of a youth of t 
name of Truman Henry Safford possessing won- 
drous powers of calculation. His knowledge of 
things in general was remarkable. Chemustry, 
botany, ——— geography, and history were 
sport to him. At six years of age he said to his 
mother that if he knew how many rods it was 
round his father’s large meadow, he could tell the 
measure in barley-corns. When his father came 
in she mentioned it to him; and he, knowing the 
dimensions of the field, made a calculation, and 
told the boy it was 1040 rods. The lad, after a few 
minutes, gave 617,760 as the distance in barley- 
corns “ in his head,” as the phrase is. J 
This youth was born at Royalton, Windsor 
county, Vermont, on Jan. 6, 1836. In the year 
1846, on the invitation of the Harvard University, 
his father removed to — with his family, 
and his son “Truman Henry Safford was placed 


under the charge of Principal Everett and Pro- 

fessor Pierce.” Can any of your readers inform 

me as to whether he is now living; and if s9, 

what is his present position ? J, Tayvor. 
24, Brammall Lane, Sheffield. 
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Sr. Arsan’s Civs.—There is an old medical 
dub in London, the St. Alban’s. Can you give 
me any clue to its early history? Tradition says 
it dates from the time of Charles II. A. O. K. 


Traps Marxs.—Will anyone oblige me with 
the names of books, or reference to chapters in 
books, giving the origin, history, &c. of early 
trade-marks ; or rebuses, as they are sometimes 
termed in heraldry. That adopted by the East 
India Company at the commencement of their 
commercial career, about the year 1600 (which is 

uite distinct from their armorial bearings) is the 

est I have as yet discovered. FENTONIA. 


Verse Inscriptions In CouRCHES.—On a fillet- 
ing which runs round the whole of Almondbury 
church, Yorkshire, are seven stanzas in black- 
letter, date 1522. I give the first stanza: the 
remainder will be found in Whitaker's Thoresby 
(ii. 327) : — 


“Thou : man : unkind : 


Wanted other examples of old verse inscriptions 
in churches. Joun Pieeort, Jun. 


Wenewoon's Corres oF THE PorTLAND VASE. 
This celebrated vase, found about 1560 in a sarco- 
us near Rome, was brought to this country 
ir William Hamilton in 1784. It was then 
purchased by the Duchess Dowager of Portland, 
and bought in by the Duke of Portland at the 
sale of her museum for 1029/7, Three days after 
the sale this famous antique passed to Wedg- 
wood’s care, the following being his receipt of 
“I do hereby acknowledge to have borrowed and re- 
ceived from His Grace the Duke of Portland the Vase 
described in the 4155 lot of the Catalogue of the Portland 
Museum, and also the cameo-medallion of the head of 
Augustus Cesar, being the lot of the same Catalogue, 
and both sold by auction by Messrs. Skinner the 7” day 
of the present month of June, 1786; and I do hereby 
promise to deliver back the said Vase and Cameo in 
safety into the hands of His Grace upon demand. 
itness my hand this 10% day of June, 1786. 
“Jos. WEDGWooD. 
“ (Signed in the presence of ) Thos. Byerley.” 

A fine copy of the vase was made by April, 
1791, the model costing 500 guineas; but it is 
uncertain how many copies are yet extant. Miss 
Meteyard (Life of Wedgwood, ii. 596,) gives the 
following list, and I shall be glad to know if any 

your correspondents know of other examples :— 

“ British Museum. 
Museum in Dresden. 
Apsley Pell 
Vv a le 
Joseph Esa, 
D.C. Marjoribanks, M.P. (2 copies). 
Jne Aug. Talk, Esq. 


en urlacher, Esq. 
=) Falcke, Esq. 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. 
Francis Wedgwood, Esq., Barlaston Hall. 
The late Henry Thomas Hope. 
J. Jones, Esq.—Total fifteen copies.” 
Joun Precort, Jun., F.G.S. 


Queries with Answers. 


“Dres Inm.”— As there have been several 
discussions about this hymn lately, I send the fol- 
lowing parody on it, which is not generally known, 
I think. It was written in 1700, and refers to 
the state of Holland : — 

“ Dies ire, dies illa 
Solvet foedus in favilla, 
Teste Tago, Scaldi, Seylla, 
Quantus tremor est futurus 
Dum Philippus est venturus 
Has paludes aggressurus! 
Hic Rex ergo dum sedebit 
Vera fides refulgebit, 
Nil Calvino remanebit. 
Preces mex non sunt digne, 
Sed, Rex magne, fac benigne, 
Ne bomborum cremer igne. 
Inter tuos locum presta, 
Ut Romana colam festa, 
Et ut tua canam gesta, 
Confutatis Calvi brutis, 
Patre, Nato, restitutis, 
Redde mihi spem salutis. 
Oro sapplex et acclinis, 
Calvinismus fiat cinis, 
Lacrimarum ut sit finis.” 

“ Patre, nato”’ refer to James II. and his son. 
The above is quoted in Gubrauer’s German 
of Leibnitz, but seems incomplete. Is any more 
known ? M. 

Hampstead. 

{This parody makes seventeen trinal stanzas, and is 
printed in Dies Ire, Hymnus auf das Weltgericht. Als 
Beitrag zur Hymnologie herausgegeben von F. G, Lisco, 
Berlin, 4to, 1840, pp. 110-113.] 


AsRAHAM WoopHEap.—I venture to send a 
small addition to the notices of this eminent man 
which have from time to time ap in your 

s. In a recent Catalogue of Mr. Maurice 
Sarton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, there is a copy of 
the Ancient Church Government, V. with Life, 
&c. 4to, 1736, to which is appended the following 
note : — 

“Privately printed by Cuthbert Constable. This is a 
presentation copy from Mr. Constable, and has man 
corrections and additions to the Life in his writing. He 
expressly states that, as the Life is so badly done, he 
would not allow it to be published.” 

I wish to ask if there are any more trustworthy 
materials for his biography preserved among the 
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MSS. at Burton Constable. The fifth part seems 
to be a very uncommon book. Was it suppressed, 
or did the su a relate only to the pane 
biography? Are there any copies without the 
Life, cod wes it ever published as amended / 
M. J. M 

[ There is clearly an error in Burton's Catalogue, if cor- 
rectly quoted, for Part V. should be Part III. Part V. 
of Church Government was printed in 1687, whereas 
Pat III., a posthumous work, appeared in 1736, We 
have the latter work before us, containing the Life of 
Abraham Woodhead, making ninety-five pages. It is 
entitled “ Ancient Church Government, Part III. of, 
1. Heresy ; and 2, Schisme, in Disceding from the Doc- 
trines, or Communion of such Persons, and Councils, &c. 
Reflecting on the later writings of several learned Pro- 
testants, Bp. Bramhall, Dr. Potter, Dr. Fern, Dr. Ham- 
mond, Mr. Chillingworth, and others, on these subjects. 
Being a posthumous work of the late learned Mr. Abraham 
Woodhead. To which is prefixed a Preface, giving a 
succinct Account of his Writings and Life. Printed in 
the year 1736, 4to.” There are at least three copies of 
Part V. in the British Museum. ]} 


“Watty anp Mee.”—There is a song or narra- 
tive poem, the title of which I do not know, but 
the hero and heroine of which are Watty and 
Maggie Howe. The subject is the taming of a 
shrew ; in other words, the conquest by Watty of 
his scolding wife. Who was the author of the 
above poem? Is it, or any other works of his, 
known to be in print? and if so, by whom and 
when were they published ? J. H.C. 

[This poem is by Alexander Wilson, a most singular 
but unfortunate genius, celebrated in the scientific world 
by his Ornithology of America, but better known in his 
native land as the author of Watty and Meg; or, the 
Wife Reformed—a narrative poem which will charm as 
long as a taste for truth of description and Scottish cha- 
racteristics exist. Wilson was born in Paisley on July 6, 
1766, and died in Philadelphia on August 23, 1813. 
Watty and Meg was first published anonymously in the 
year 1792, and was universally attributed to Burns, a 
mistake which the author felt as the highest acknow- 
ledgment of its merits. It has frequently been reprinted 
as a chap-book, and will no doubt be found in his col- 
lected Poems, with an Account of his Life; Paisley, 1816, 
12mo. Four chap-books containing it are entered under 
the word “ Watty” in the new Catalogue of the British 
Museum. | 


Scotch Heratpry 
palement with the arms of Edgar of Weddeslie, 
about 1598. No tinctures. Two swords pilewise, 
their points piercing a heart in base, between 
the pommels of the swords a mullet. 

These are probably the arms of some Nithsdale 
family in the sixteenth century. Sp. 

(The impaled coat is that of Pearson of Kippenrose, 
Scotland.— Vide Robson's British Herald. | 


“ PaR TERNIS SUPPAR.”’ — Can any of your cor- 
respondents explain Lord Northwick's motto, “Pa 
ternissuppar” ? This Lodge translates “ the 
are equal in antiquity to the three,” which ‘cay 
scarcely be correct. The words literally meap 
two (or a pair) scarcely equal to three. Is ther 
any tradition connected with the family which 
throws upon the question ? 

Stamfo 

[The family of the Rushouts, or Ronalts (as their 
names are generally spelt) possessed large estates in 
Picardy and Normandy, and were related to the 
Dukes of Normandy ; before the Conquest they bor 
the same arms as the first three kings of that race, 
Henry IL., in right of his wife, enjoyed large possessions 
in France ; among the rest, the Duchies of Aquitaine and 
Poitou, and added a third lion, as the arms of those pro- 
vinces, to the arms of England, on which account the 
family of Ronalt assumed the present motto, “ Par ternis 
suppar”: The two are equal in antiquity to the thre— 
Vide “ N. & Q.” 294 §. ii. 239, 336; iv. 98.] 


Aneetvs Bett. — What is the “ lus” in 
the Roman Church, mentioned in the well-known 
song “ Ring on sweet Angelus,” by Ch. Gounod? 

Sypwzy. 

Idrone-sur-Mer, Blackrock, Dublin. 

[* To praise the Divine goodness for the incomprehen- 
sible mystery of the Incarnation, Urban II., in the coun- 
cil of Clermont, in 1095, ordered the bell to be rung every 
day for the triple Angelic Salutation [St. Luke, i. 28), 
called Angelus Domini, at morning, noon, and night."— 
Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, March 25,] 


Replies. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE." 


(8.) One of the most remarkable of Shake- 
speare’s adaptations of Scripture phraseology oc- 
curs when Escalus says to Angelo (Measure for 
Measure, Act I. Se. 1)— 

“ For if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 

But to fine issues.” 

In St. Mark, v. 30, which seems to have been 
one of the parallel passages chiefly in Shake- 
speare’s remembrance, W. has “ virtue is gone 
out,” T. and G. “went out,” C. and R. “pro- 
ceeded from.” In St. Luke, viii. 47, W. is “sede 
out,” T.,C., and G. “ gone out,” and R. “ pro- 
ceeded from.” “Go forth” is therefore either & 
chance variant, or the writer's own translation 
exire.” 

Before leaving the passage, I would point out 
how happily one phrase in it exemplifies tha 
happy choice of words by which Shakespeare's 
hearers were so pleased. sides the primary and 


* Concluded from p. 347. 
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adjectival sense of “ fine,” the sound of the words 
“to fine” suggests, and was intended to suggest, 
the verb “to end,” thus recalling the history 


whence the words were and suggesting 
ther than the pri thought, this namely, | 
tha if i 


that spirits finely are born into the wor 
to or conclude all disputes or issues, whether 
in religion, science, philosophy, or politics. These 
suggestings by sound are allied to our author's 
propensity for quibbling, as well as to his general 
La of composition, and are not unfrequent. 
(9.) Escalus also says (Act III. Sc. 2) — 
“0, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side : 
How may likeness made in crimes, 
Making [ Make ill] practice on the times 
To draw with idle spiders’ strings [ spider-strings | 
Most ponderous and substantial things.” 


Here I have suggested (“ N. & Q.” antea) that 
may and made have been transposed. But it has 
lately occurred to me, that a similar and better 
sense may be obtained from this line as it stands, 
if we take “made in crimes” as an equivalent to, 


and a variation on — “In iniquitatibus conceptus | 


sum, et in tis concepit me mater mea.” 
g. li. 5, is as 
timer explains it, not that the marriage fellow- 
ship is sinful, it being ordained of God, but that 
all are born in and with the hereditary taint of 
original sin, - There is a parallelism, so to speak, 
carried on between Angelo’s outward presence 
and the spiritual—and, as many believed, bodily— 
likeness of man to the angels, and even to the 
Deity. It being a current idea from some of the 
early Fathers upwards, that the original likeness 
of man was: not wholly lost at the fall, the re- 
ligious Duke says: “how mournfully possible 
is it that man, in outward likeness an angel, may— 
that Angelo, with the outward show of stoic and 
lic virtues, may, while yet made in crimes 
unrenewed, fall into secret sins, and entangle 
others therein.” If this view be right, the words 
would seem to be rather a remembrance of the 
Vulgate, since “crimes,” like “ iniquitatibus” and 
” tis,” is in the plural. 
gressing once more, with pardon and patience 
of my reader, I would wonder why any have been 
by a previous line — 
“ Pattern in himself to know.” 
When speaking of Angelo, the Duke says, with 
his lips, much the 
“ His life is el’d 
Even’ with the stroke and line of his great justice.” 
A ruler, he says, the bearer of the Deity’s sword 
of justice, should be no mere outward attern, 
but should know and feel that he has within him 
that pattern or renewed likeness to God—or, if 


* The use of “Even” may be compared with that of 
“fine” im the previous quotation 8). 


| you will, that presence of the Holy Spirit, which 
| him demand, and to which he in his office strives 
to make others conform. 
In the Old Testament I have only had the Vul- 
_ gate and Prayer-book version of the Psalms, but I 
note the passages to save labour in those who 
may have the opportunity of examining other 
versions : — 
(10.) “ Therefore in fierce tem is he coming, 
In thunder, and ix earthquake, like a Jove.” 
Henry V. Act II. Se. 4. 
In Isaiah, xxix. 6, our Authorised Version has, 
| “with thunder, with earthquake,” &c. The Vul- 
gate has the preposition “ in.” 
(11.) Talbot. “ This arm 
Ascribes the glory of his conquest got, 
First to my God, and next unto your ig 
First Part of Henry VI. Act ILL. Se. 4. 
The Prayer-book version of Ps, lxviii. 34 is— 
“ Ascribe ye the power to God over Israel,” &c. 
The Vulgate (Ixvii. 35) is —“ Date gloriam Deo 
super Israel.” It is not very likely that Shake- 
speare would of himself have translated “date” 
by “ascribe”; it is probable, therefore, that he 
either took “ Ascribe the glory” directly from a 
version containing these words, or else that he 
had a mixed remembrance of the verse as it occurs 
both in a version containing “ascribe” and in the 
Tulgate. 
(12.) “ Buck. For those you make friends 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But where they mean to sink ye.” 
Henry V 111. Act Il. Se. 1. 
In the Prayer-book version of Ps. lviii. 6, it is 
| said of the ungodly, “Let them fall away like 
| water that runneth apace’ —“ ad nihilum deve- 
| nient —— aqua decurrens” (lvii. 8). As 
| the underlined phrase, so part of Shakespeare’s 
| thought agrees with the image which our ver- 
| sion would set forth, of the swift descent, or 
passing away from before the gazer’s eyes, of each 
successive portion of the stream. In Job vi. 15 
the imagery is different; the falling away of de- 
ceitful friends being likened to the drying up of 
a mountain snow-stream, which in the day of 
early heats gladdens the country and thirsty tra- 
veller, and on the morrow of drought is gone. 
Yet from the context Shak would seem to 
have had this passage in view also—“ Fratres 
mei preterierunt me sicut torrens qui raptim 
transit in convallibus.” 
(“ My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, 
And as the stream of brooks the away; 
Which are blackish by reason of the ice, 
And wherein the snow is hid: 
What time they wax warm, they vanish ; 
When it is hot, they are consumed out of their place.” 
Auth, Version.) 
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It may be surmised, too, that he had in mind 
the very words of the Vulgate, or of some closely 
corresponding version, as to the sudden fall of the 
torrent down the — and precipices of the 
mountain ravines; for he adds to the simile, and 
makes Buckingham liken the destruction, through 
the op ae of his friends against him, to 
the death of the traveller when, in his after-pro- 
gress, he is swept away in the rushing stream at 
the base of the falls, or by the inundations of the 
lowlands beneath. 

(18.) “Clifford. Throw in the frozen bosom of our part 

Hot coals of vengeance!” 
Second Part of Henry V1. Act V. Sc. 2. 

“ Let not burning coals fall upon them” (Ps. 
exl. 10) — “ Cadent super eos carbones ” (cxxxix. 
11). Yet from the words, “Throw coals of ven- 

nce,” it would appear as though Shakespeare 
iad remembered also Rom. xii. 19, 20, where 
“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord,” 
is in near conjunction with “heap coals of fire 
(carbones ignis) on his head.” The words “ ven- 
ance” and 

exapla versions except Wiclif’s, where “ of 
fire” is omitted. 

17.) “I told ye all, 

When we first put this dangerous stone a rolling, 
*T would fall upon ourselves.” 
Henry VIII. Act V. Sc. 2. 

“ Qui fodit foveam incidet in eam : et qui volvit 
lapidem, revertetur ad eum.” (Prov. xxvi. 27.) 
As the Auth. Version also has, “it will return 
upon him,” it is probable that “fall upon” was 
either a remembrance of the “ fall” (incidet) of 
the previous clause, or of the stone of Sisyphus. 

e following passages give no result : — 
(18.) “ The king’s name is a tower of strength.” 
Richard 111. Act V. Se. 8. (Prov. xviii. 10.) 
(19.) “I ei thee as I fear the roaring of a lion's 


whelp. 
First Part of Henry IV. Act III. Se. 3, (Prov. xx. 2.) 
(20.) “ * so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge,” 


Cc. 

Act I. Se. 3. (Prov. xxvi. 

It will be seen that I incline to the opinion 
that Shakespeare read and was acquainted with 
the Vulgate. Also that he took the Dauphin’s 

uotation from a French translation of the New 

estament—a suggestion which I hope will be 
confirmed or set aside by some who can refer to 
the old French versions. On these points I would 
only add that Dr. Farmer's theory of the no- 
learning of Shakespeare is one of those absurd 
crotchets of a clever man which it is almost 
equally absurd to refute seriously and at length. 
And that as to Ben Jonson’s line, we must re- 
member that he was then straining at an anti- 
thesis, and that his scholarship and disposition 
were such that he could and would say of many 


of fire” occur in all the’ 


of the present day who think themselves 
tolerable Latin caheions, that they had small Lat 
and less Greek. 

I would conclude by observing that, from the 
biblical allusions, some of these passages ill 
perhaps better than any others, the qui 
readiness, and suggestiveness of mind which am 
among the most remarkable characteristics of 
Shakespeare, and which led him, when a th 
or expression presented itself to him, to 
around it all its aaeener 3 that were known to 
him, whether these were the thoughts of other, 
or facts in history or story, or allied sounds, or 
thoughts suggested by sounds, or other allied and 
contrast thoughts or expressions. 

West Australia. 


PATRICK, LORD RUTHVEN. 
(4* S. i. 237.) 

The letter of this nobleman, communicated by 
J. M., is certainly “ a remarkable document” in 
many respects. Obviously, however, its main in- 
terest lies rather in its and antiquarian than 
in its historical aspect. The first considerations it 
suggests are, what were the object and purport 
of the somewhat complicated arrangements it 
contains. 

I have endeavoured, out of a somewhat 
web, to extract an orderly sequence of its 
and propositions; but [am by no means sure of 
having succeeded in getting at the meaning, andI 
invite those who may be familiar with old Scottish 
law to consider its details, and particularly to ex- 
plain what is the meaning of the “ augmentation” 
spoken of in the letter. Is it, as I suppose, an 
additional rent undertaken to be paid by a surety 
as a guarantee for the due payment of the rest by 
some one else? ‘Will some one also explain ° 
meaning of the passage—“ I think that is na grey 
param. yat he has mak yame to gyff chartour 
and sasing.” What also does “ bruik it” for 
his lifetime mean?. And is there any modem 
equivalent for the name Oysleyn? 

The following, then, is the theory I pes of 
the circumstances of the case, and-of Lord Ruth- 
ven’s intentions with regard to this portion of his 
possessions :—The provostry of Dirlton was a lay 
office, in the gift of Patrick, Lord Ruthven, en- 
dowed with lands which yielded twenty marks s 
year to the es and ten marks to a priest to 
serve it. The chaplainry of Haliburton, called 


Marystown, was an ecclesiastical office, endowed 
with lands which yielded forty marks 4 yeat. 
One or other of these properties, or part of one of 
them, was called “the Temple lands.” 

Whilst this chaplainry and its lands belong to 
Sir Robert Oysleyn, Lord Ruthven’s “ servant, 
(whether by his gift, or as being personally his 
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chaplain, or not, is not absolutely certain,) the 
‘ost of Dilton dies; therefore Lord Ruthven 
oo to give the provostry to his brother Alex- 
ander, or to one of his own sons whom he may think 
meet for the same ; and before —s his selec- 
tion, desires that it shall be held by Sir Robert. 
He also wishes Sir Robert to resign his chaplainry 
to whomsoever he, Lord Ruthven, may name. 

In order to carry out these intentions, Lord 
Ruthven gives the provostry to Sir Robert abso- 
lutely, nA hands him a charter of seisin of the 
lands, but without date or witnesses. As a secu- 

ity, however, that he will resign the offices when 
upon, Sir Robert is required,” at the same 
time, to give a charter of seisin (and he insists 
upon so doing, also without date or witnesses) of ali 
the lands, both of the provostry and the chaplainry, 
to William Ruthven. Whenever Sir Robert is 
uired to resign the provostry, William Ruthven 
is to pay him the twenty marks a year for his life, 
William Ruthven providing for the priest; and 
Lord Ruthven himself is content to be bound in 
his charter with some augmentation that the 
whole sum be paid by William’; and whenever 
Sir Robert is required to resign the chaplainry 
William Ruthven is to pay him forty marks a 
year for his life, also with an augmentation by way 
of security. 

The substance of the whole arrangement ap- 
pears to be this—that Lord Ruthven is desirous 
of giving the emoluments of the provostry, and 
continuing those of the chaplainry to his servant, 
Sir Robert Oysleyn, for his life; and after his | 
death, of securing the provostry to some member | 
of his own -5° and the chaplainry for a person 
of his (Lord Ruthven’s) own selection. But, 
inasmuch as the gift of these offices to one person 


for life, or at pleasure, and afterwards to another, 
was and is not a limitation sanctioned by law, | 
the above artifices were resorted to. William | 
Ruthven throughout appears to have been a mere 
trustee. The obligations of Sir Robert were evi- | 
dently somewhat “ precatory,” but in proportion 
to the amount of confidence placed in him appears | 
to have been his reward. | 
So much for the dry legal t of the docu- | 
ment. But historically it may have another sig- | 
ce, if it should appear that this Marystown 
or the lands, were amongst 
the church possessions which were seized and ap- 
sar by some of the Scottish nobles in Lord | 
uthven’s lifetime, as narrated by Keith. This | 
might suggest another motive for obligations so | 
lous as are expressed in this curious letter. | 
J. M. seems to be struck with the strangeness of | 
such an epistle proceeding from a man of the 
character of Lord Ruthven; but it is 


depends on the meani hrase “ 
meaning of the na 


wholly fanciful to trace in its lines some sparks of 
that haughty will and fierce resolve which took 
the writer from a bed of sickness to avenge a 
his relative)—and 
at the same time to gratify a political and religious 
hatred in the Risso. 
At the very least, the letter may be regarded as 
a singular instance of the devices to which inge- 
nious and able men had resort in troubled times, 
before the laws of property and the practice of 
family settlement were as well recognised and 
understood as they are at the present “, 


LES ECHELLES. 
8. i. 315.) 

In propounding the query “why the French 
call mor the which 
means ‘scaling ladders,’” Mr. C. Campers has 
suggested a very curious subject of inquiry. The 
French, however, were not the first, and they are 
not the only people who so designate the ports in 
question. Nor is the phrase échelles contined to 
ports in the Levant, it extends to those on the 
African coast as well; but the latter, such as 
Tunis, Tripoli and Algiers, are designated as “ les 
échelles de la Barbarie,” to distinguish them from 
Smyrna, Scanderoon, and others in Syria, which 
are properly the “échelles du Levant.” It is re- 
markable too that all these localities are within the 
Ottoman dominions; and that the word échelle is 
not applied to any port of a Christian power within 
the Mediterranean. As will be seen presently, 
Mr. Curipers’s allusion to a “ scaling-ladder ” as 
an equivalent for échelle is not sustainable, at least 
in its military sense. 

The French term “ échelle,” as applied to a port, 
is the ordinary rendering of the word “ scala,” 
which the Italians use in the same way, and with 
precisely the same significance. Hence the Vo- 
eabolario della Crusca says “ far scala” implies 
“ pigliar porto,” to enter a harbour; and this, it 
will be observed, is the precise equivalent of the 
French “faire échelle,” or, as it was written in 
former times, “ faire escale.” In its original mean- 
ing, “scala” meant a stair, a ladder, or the steps 
by which the sailors ascended the beach on landing, 
whence it eventually came to signify the landing- 
place itself, and finally the harbour or that part 
of the harbour where the landing-place was. 

The Italians, there is reason to conjecture, bor- 
rowed the term “scala” from the Byzantine 
Greeks, although the Greeks, there is no doubt, 
appropriated it from the Latins. The word oxdaa, 
so far as I am aware, is unknown in classical 
Greek, and makes its appearance for the first time 
in the Onomastikon of Julius Pollux, towards the 
close of the second century after Christ. 

The earliest instance of its historical use is in 
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the Aleviad, in which Anna Comnena has re- 
corded the life of her father, the Emperor Alexius, 
at the close of the eleventh century. After recit- 
ing the alliance and the valuable services rendered 
to him by the Venetians during the siege of Du- 
razzo by Robert Guiscard, of which Gibbon has 
— an animated description (ch. lvi.), the 

incess proceeds to record that the emperor, in 
recognition of their aid, conferred on the Doge 
the rank of ‘ocrator, paid to the senate 
an annual sum in gold, and made a grant to the 
citizens of the republic at Constantinople of “ all 
the workshops or stores from the old wharf or 
landing-place of the Jews (‘ESpaixijs oxdaas) to 
Bigla—as well as of all other oxdaas lying between 
these two points.” 

It may be as well to extract the passage in the 
language of the original :— 

Kal ra awd rijs ‘“EBpaixis oxddas Tis 
BlyAas épyaornpia, kal Tas évrds Tov 
eumepiexoudvas oxddras edwphcaro. 

Alexias Anne Comnena, lib. vi. 


This the editor of the edition published at 
Venice in 1651, Pierre Poussines, thus translates 
in his Latin version of the Greek text :— 

“ Omnes preterea officinas ac tabernas alias, que a 
veteri Hebraica scala ad Biglam, si dictam, pertinent ; 
simul et eas scalas que intra istud totum spatium con- 
tinentur, Venetiis donavit.” 

Ducange, who had already signalised his pro- 
found scholarship by his en on the cei 
— of Byzantum, undertook to illustrate 

@ Alexiad of Anna Comnena, and in one of 
his copious notes he has thrown a profusion of 
loataed light on the meaning of the expression 
oxdda. In one he cites a similar grant 
made about the same period to the citizens of 
Pisa, bestowing on them the portion of the har- 
bour of Constantinople in the “ tanners’ quarter,” 
together with its “ scala” ; and he p to say 
that while some commentators thought scala to 
mean a dock, or a mooring place, or quay—“ alii 
scalas trajectus maritimos interpretantur per quos 
videlicet navibus excensus adi 


tusve patebat in | 


Med. et Inf. Grecitatis, Tn the latter, underth 
word xdda, he quotes from Moschopolus’ Mg, 
Lexicon to show the identity of meaning betwee 
| the mediswval term oxdda and the Homeric 
Spuos as applied to the basin of a harbour. 


“Opuos 7d wépos Tod Amévos els al 
of Kowol oxddavy — Lexicon M8, 
Reg. Cod. 

The Italians, the early pioneers of navigati 
and commerce te the — | and south of the Molt 
terranean, adopted, as I have said, the word sala 
from the Greeks of the Lower Empire ; and when 
they constructed their primitive emporium amongst 
the rocks and ravines above the Gulf of Salerno, 
long before the foundation of Amalfi, they gave to 
their first settlement there the generic name of Ia 
Scala, which it retains to this day. When the 
ancient city of Neapolis on the coast of Ionia, rose 
from its ruins in the middle ages, and became 4 
depot of the Genoese, it reappeared, not as the 
“new city” (Neapolis), but as the “ new port,” 
Scala Nova. 


It was in close ximity to the scala, the 
landing-place of a port, that the rulers of the Le 
vantine fhemn collected their customs-dues and 
their imposts on shipping; and in the rare in- 
stances in which these were abolished, the term 
scala franca became throughout Europe the aec- 
cepted form of expression by which to denote “s 
free port.” 

The idea of the “ stair” was, no doubt, the germ 
from which “scala” expanded till it embraced 
the whole of the harbour. And even in the port 
of London, and at places upon the banks of the 
Thames, we have oe that illustrate the original 
analogy. In the Waterman's steps, below the 
Temple and the Tower, we have the same coa- 
trivances that transmitted their name to the 
|“ échelles du Levant.” Nor is it difficult to discem 
| in the once familiar sound of “ Wapping 
| Stairs” a waif of antiquity curiously akin # 
| the “ scala” of Alexius in the Golden Hom at 
| Constantinople. J. Ewerson TENNENT 


London, 


portum vel in urbem.”—(Caroli Fresne in Anne | 


Comnene Alexiadem Note, p.63.) But his own | 


opinion he records in a subsequent note, to the 
effect that scala meant a portion of the harbour 
with facilities for landing crews and cargo. And 
he cites from Oinnamus and others of the Byzan- 
tine historians passages to show that such places 
were numerous at that time in the Golden Horn. 
There was, for example, the scala Chalcedonensis, 
the scala Sycena, scala Timasi, and scala Acropo- 
leos. There was also one called the hepta-scaion, 
mentioned by Uantacuzenus and others. 

The inquiry was evidently a favourite one with 
Ducange, for he returns to it both in his Glos- 
sarium Med. et Inf, Latinitatis and his Glossarium 


SHUTTLEWORTH FAMILY. 
S. i. 269.) 
_ I find the following relating to this subject 


in — 
| 
| Lancashire Memorials of the Rebellion, mpocxv. By 
| Samuel Hibbert Ware, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c, Printed 
the Chetham Society, mpcccxLy. : "— 


| “Nov, 10%, The Ffoot come into Preston, and many 
Papist joyi them here. Next day came also the Foot 

| men into Preston where the same Proclamacion was = 

| here as in former towns. They also received what ¢ 

| was due here. Esqt Townley, a Papist, j “ 

| here; and Mr. Shuttleworth, who lived in 
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also did abundance of Roman Catholics.”—Peter Clarke's knowledge of the French language is too im 


Diary. 

Dr. Ware then observes : — 

“The Mr. Shuttleworth mentioned by Clarke belonged 
to the very ancient family of Shuttleworth Hall, a branch 
of which had settled at Gawthorpe as early as the reign 
of Richard II.”—pp. 100-1, 

After the armistice had been agreed upon at 
Preston — 

“About six or seven of the I ts, acco’ to 
Oldmixon, well armed and tm endeavou to 
escape, but were intercepted by some of Pitt’s horse, and 
cut to pieces. They were said to have been ‘people of 

ity. One of them was Cornet Shuttleworth, who 
had formerly abjured the Pretender. In his pocket was 
found James the Third’s standard, of green taffety, with 
a buff-coloured silk fringe round it: the device, a pelican 
feeding her young; with this motto: Tantum valet Amor 
Regis et Patrise.”—pp. 142-3. 

“Tried January 20 [1716], Richard Shuttleworth, of 
Preston, gent., Roman Catholic. Executed at Preston 
28% January, and head to be fixed on the Town Hall.”— 
p. 192. 

“Tn the Sheriff's charges are the following items :— 

“¢ January 27. Erecting gallows and paid for materialls, 
hurdle, fire, cart, &c, in executing Shuttleworth and 4 
more at Preston, and setting up his head, &c. 121. 0s. 4d,’ 
The site of the execution is preserved at Preston by the 
name of the Gallows Hill. Owing to Mr. Shuttleworth’s 
family connections, his sentence excited much interest. 
His head was afterwards fixed upon a pole in front of the 
Town Hall.”—p. 198, 

“The names of the individuals who then suffered [Oc- 
tober 20%, 1716], appear to have been Captain Bruce, 
John Winckley, Thomas Shuttleworth, George Hodgson, 
and —— Charnley.”—p. 240. 

I think there can be little doubt that all these 

to the Preston branch of the Shuttle- 
worth family, but whether they were brothers or 
not I have not ascertained. Ze de We 

Burnley. 


Whether the Richard and Thomas Shuttle- 
worth executed in 1716 were brothers, or married, 
I cannot say. I merely write to refer M. L. to 
The House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths 
corned 9 (4 vols.), one of the Chetham 
Society’s series, as furnishing much 
information as to this old Lancashire family. (See 
Appendix I. pp. 259-311.) By a note ® 275) 
ne will see that there were seven Richard = 

rorths in as many generations, inning wi 
Sir Richard, the yr e of Chests, = died 
about 1599, I will only add that there is not the 
lightest ground for supposing that the two men 
executed in 1716 were of this ancient a 
RUX. 


TO MAKE WAR FOR AN IDEA. 
(4 S. i, 299.) 

Mr. Suarpe is extremely severe, and not less 
unjust, towards the press, the public, and the 
House of Commons, when he intimates that their 


fect to admit of their understanding correctly a 
phrase employed by the Emperor of the French— 
to make war pour une idée—which, he says, when 
transferred’ into “literal ” English, means for “a 
mere fancy.” Whyso? There are great and noble 
ideas, as well as low and mean ones; solid as 
well as fanciful; generous as well as selfish. The 
present writer, in common, he believes, with all 
men at all conversant with continental modes of 
thought, knew well enough that the Emperor 
Napoleon was not such a simpleton as to justify 
himself to the French nation “ by telling them that 
he had made way for a mere fancy.” We all knew 
he meant Europe to infer that the purport of the 
war was sentimental, not material; self-sacrifice, 
not self-aggrandisement ; the love of liberty, not 
Savoy and Nice. The “ridicule” which the 
words excited here did not arise from their being 
misunderstood, but from the incongruity of their 
a a he 

ut Mr. SHaRpR wi surprised to learn that . 
the expression is not French, but Italian, culled 
from the newspaper press of that country; and 
that the “ great man, whose signal knowledge of 
the power of language has rarely, if ever, misled 
him into a false expression,” is one whom the 
Emperor, by his Procureur a has perse- 
cuted with a more inveterate hostility than he 
has exhibited towards any other single individual 
during his reign. That man is Joseph Mazzini. 
In a leading article of the Italia del , pub- 
lished at Milan on July 27, 1848, when exhorting 
his countrymen to free themselves from the de- 
pressing influences of Piedmontese leadership, he 
writes : — 

“ Renew the war for yourselves, O men of Lombardy! 
Recall it to its true principles; seek not counsel from 
rulers who do not understand you; wait not for the fiat 
of men who do not comprehend what it is to fight for an 
idea (che sia la guerra per un idea); seek counsel from 
your own — instincts ; from your own presenti- 
ments of noble deeds to be done for the common country ; 
from the supreme necessity of securing once for all your 
own hearths, your own mothers, your own helpmates, 
your rights, your banner, your future as a nation.” 

These are not “mere fancies,” at least in the 
minds of men to whom (as is said in a subsequent 
sentence) “ the sentiment of country, of Italy, of 
freedom is a faith.” 

On the other hand, a war undertaken with the 
object of substituting French for Austrian influ- 
ence in Italy, or of increasing French territory 
annexations, is not waged for an “ idea,” nor for 
a “principle,” but for material interests; and if 
Mr. Sarre has in his own mind attributed an 
exalted motive to the Italian war, the passage 
about to be quoted may induce him to reconsider 
his opinion. He will remember that, in the speech 


which the Emperor made to the Parisians on the 
eve of leaving his capital, he told them that he 
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was going to Italy to “fulfil the ancient tradi- 
tions of France.” Well, the a d’Argenson, 
in his Essays after the manner of ontaigne (Lond. 
1789, 8vo, p. 392) writes as follows : — 

“ The Abbé Longuerue said, that France had three ac- 

quisitions only to make, all belonging to her ancient 

ions, and wishing to do more was a folly, 1, The 
te Countries; which we ought always to flatter our- 
selves the House of Austria will one day cede to us to 
‘round her own meadow ’ on the opposite side. 2. Savoy ; 
which we may also hope to obtain in an agreeable manner, by 
increasing the possessions of the Duke on the side of Italy, 
where we risk nothing in procuring them for him, and put- 
ting it out of his power to penetrate into the kingdom. 3. 
Lorrain; which the Abbé was persuaded we miglit have 
whenever we pleased. He did not ceunt Avignon as 
among the acquisitions to be made; for, said he, the 
Pope is no more master there than the Bishop of Stras- 
burgh is in Alsace.” [Longuerue died in 1732, upwards 
of eighty. ] 

Now, the Emperor Napoleon used to be inti- 

y associated, as Mr. Sarre knows, with all 
the leading men of the extreme parties, whence 
his familiarity with their modes of thought and 
vocabulary. It was by a skilful adoption of their 
expressions and phrases upon occasions which 
suited his pu that he succeeded in maintain- 
ing so long the coveted character of the “ friend 
of Italy.” 

In the celebrated Proclamation from Milan, 
previous to the battle of Solferino, there is a 
phrase which has been frequently repeated and 
naturalised in our own language—“ the inexorable 
logic of facts.” That too was borrowed from the 
same mint. An article by Mazzini, in 1849, com- 
mences with these words—“ Nella genesi dei fatti 
la logica é inesorabile.” Many Italian liberals of 
other days rose to the flies thus artfully thrown 
over them, because they glittered with feathers 
selected from their great countryman’s desk; and 
they have found themselves ever since with the 
“ gait” in their gills, gasping and floundering on 
the bank—the wrong bank of the Tiber. 


Orricers at Derrincen (4 S. i. 
194.)—The following is a partial reply to the 
query concerning the tombs of English officers 
killed or wounded at the battle of Dettingen. A 
few days ago I happened to be near the place, and 
availed myself of the opportunity for soibiue some 
inquiries. Although rT have not been able to 
discover the tomb of General Draper, the scanty 
information which I take the liberty of placing 
before you may perhaps supply a starting-point 
for more successful inquiries, should your corre- 
spondent be willing to pursue the matter further. 

Two English officers are buried in the church 
of Dettingen. The inscriptions could not be de- 
cyphered, as the stones are very much decayed 
and partially covered by pews. After removing 


the latter, the stones might be cleaned and the 
names become readable. I have no doubt the 
curate of Klein-Ostheim (who is the proper 
authority to be applied to) would give the per 
mission. The Dettingen registers contain no entry 
throwing light upon the question. 

Two ‘English officers are buried in the church 
of Seligenstadt, a few more at Mainflingen; al 
of them killed or wounded at the battle. The 
registers of both these places are said to contain 
some entries concerning the deaths of English 
officers. _ As the English troops crossed the river 
immediately after the battle, and proceeded to 
Hanau on the left bank, it is just possible that » 
few more tombs may exist in the villages between 
Seligenstadt and Steinheim or Hanau. C. R. 

Bornheim, Frankfort, 28 March, 1868. 


Tae AntipHoNes IN Lincotn Catnepnrat (4* 
S. i. 122.)—The antiphones of the stall of Marston, 
St. Lawrence, in Lincoln Cathedral, are Ps. cxlvii. 
exlviii. cxlix. cl.; those of the stall of Carlton- 
cum-Thurlby are Ps. xxxyv. xxxvi. 

I am unable to give the date of the present ar- 
rangement of antiphones, by which the whole 
Psalter is divided among the prebendaries of the 
cathedral, so that, theoretically, the whole hundred 
and fifty Psalms are repeated by the collee- 
tive members of the y. Al ton say is, 
that it does not date from the earliest age of the 
cathedral establishment. We have a copy of the 
Vulgate presented to us by Nicholas, Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, circ. 1106, at the end of which is a table 
of the order in which the Psalms were to be re- 
cited daily. This gives a different arrangement 
from that now existing, assigning Psalms to the 
bishop, dean, and other dignitaries who now have 
none. 

If any further light is thrown on this matter 
during the progress of my researches into our 
cathedral archives, I will send you word. 

EpMunp VENABLES. 


Anne Borern’s Arms (4" S. i. 204.)—I wish 
to correct some mistakes of the press in my query, 
which occurred from not having revised a 
Line nine stauds — 

“2. France, semé, with a label of four argent, 
three.” It should be, “2. France, semé, with s 
label of four argent. 3.” 

In the blazon of the fourth quarter, two are 
left out. It should stand thus — ak 

“4. Quarterly, first and fourth or, a chief in- 
dented azure; if not, per fesse indented azure and 
or: second and third argent a lion rampant ~ 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

(4 i. 245.) —Had Kimbolton 
been a station of sufficient importance to be men- 
tioned in the Itinerary, fibule, pottery and coins 
would assuredly be found there in @ 
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8. 
the In the absence of such Roman relics, the name of I, Eao (4* S. i. 29.)—In modern Greek, + be- 
the Kimbolton would rather seem to be Celtic—Cym- | fore a, o, w, A, », and p, has the sound of the Ger- 
ma name of Baal or Bel, the sun was worshipped. | this was nearer the ancient guenundiation than 
Yielden, a village not rg a Kimbolton, pro- | our — —_ a — from the Septuagint 
mt form ofthe | 7 the words Ke. ‘The 
-dun, i. e. . The re 
The Nell From Yielden Hill, the fire kindled on | to other languages of our English J (=az) a 
de the great Sun Festivals, at the equinoxes and sol- | be best seen from actual comparison. In the 
ish stices, would be visible over half a dozen counties. | Romanic languages: Greek éyé, Latin ego, Ro- 
wa These pagan rites on “high places” gave the | mance teu, Spanish yo, Portuguese ew, Italian so, 
‘to priests of the true God no little trouble in Pales- | French je. In the Germanic languages: Gothic 
oa See, Outs. | tk, Old German th, German ich, Dutch and Friese, 
oa Risely, Beds. tk, Dano-Saxon ic, Swedish jag, Danish jeg, Eng- 
R. Exansts 8, i, $41.) —In an- (=<ai), dialect the Scla- 
swer to S. H. H.’s inquiry respecting the exist- 
ence of Battersea enamels, I beg to inform him an, Servien jo, 
oh ia. All the above may be considered as 
vii. either at Battersea or Chelsea. They were usually 
wing languages often supply affinities 
on- on copper, and very well executed. I have one | put fail us in this case: Gaeli T Dense at 
in my possession in the shape of a snuff-box, with | azem, Persian Sanscrit 
are more than one picture about it of what are usually —s a LB 
hole called “conversation” subjects. The drawing and . +. DUCETON. 
colouring are good, the costumes being such Read, Stockwell, 8.W. 
as we see in th’s works, and unmistakabl . . 
lec- English. I would not send this with other G The Lite 
is, cimens, recently sold by Christie & Co., for the por 
the honour glish art; and if I thought it pos- oe Soe 
sible, your correspondent suggests be the commanded by three officers who bore high mili- 
aa am, thet specimens were not known at Kensing- tary rank. The troop was divided into four bands 
able ton, T pn nd it there. GH | squadrons, under the superintendence of a non- 
os May Fair. *““* | commissioned officer, termed a brigadier or cor- 
he Lam (4" S. i. 274.) —I give ranked with a cornet of horse. It it 
ment = Mr. Irvine on this subject, since he ae the — — and duty of the 
an testete thet — ife Guards to be the only soldiers who mount 
our ant held Chemedives bound by uo | of the royal palace. The 
rules of pronunciation whatever, and therefore are no captain (now the colonel) held the gold stick; and 
authorities on a question of the kind”! = ot his 
; But reign. e lieutenant carried out the orders of his 
wish I ‘ superior officer, and bore the silver stick; while 
uery, . y re to maintain that the | the brigadier, with a black cane, waited 
roof. Latin diphthong @ should be pronounced like the | jieutenant. The brigadiers were frequent] phan 
ha YoU, Editor, | of distinction, promoted from other of 
gen tn, the service ; but it frequently happened that these 
of th on | men were veterans fit for service in the palace 
he by but too worn out by wounds or age for the more 
ment” cannot, therefore, assist him. It is surely Fons 
f ine by the way, a hasty slip of the pen thus to refer 
iin mast thet cused from service in the field and were termed 
sble.” “Testament of Andro Kennedy ” was written b — 
Dunbar.* y Y | empted. They ranked before all the captains in 
. P. | the army. A somewhat similar title stil exists 
berdeen. in = — of the Guard. 
© For « isin” read : e troops o e Guards were abolished in 
men- ale”), This and mony 1788, and two regiments of Life Guards as 
coins — = pa Mr. Laing’s is the only trust- | NOW organised rose from the ashes of their pre- 
lance. of Dunbar’s Poems. decessors. The gold and silver sticks still perform 
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the court en but the exempts and brigadier: 


have 

In the rench army sub-co’ is frequently 
termed a brigadier, but in the English army the 
appellation is now reserved for the officer com- 
manding a brigade. SEBASTIAN. 


Tae Homies 8. i. 146, 281.)—I read one 
of the Homilies a few months ago: I endeavoured 
to do it “ diligently and distinctly, that it might be 
understanded by the people.” In the course of a 
long ministry 1 have often read one or other of 
them. Twice in my life (with a few exceptions and 
alterations of some quaint old words) I = done 
the whole book, They were always listened to 
with marked attention; and I have heard the 
same stated by other ministers who have occa- 
sionally used them. No doubt the Homily Society 
could give many instances where they have been 
read. With me the great folio is near at hand, 
and if O. D. wishes to hear one I will oblige him 
if he will come to my church, the whereabouts 
of which the Editor of “N. &. Q.” will, I am 
sure, tell him. A. B. 


Baxer’s “History oF NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE” 
(4" 8. i. 11.) —An Index to Places in both volumes 
has just been published by Mr. J. R. Smith, Soho 

uare, for one shilling. de ae 

orthampton. 

Frere at Sritton (4 §. i. 194.) —I have no 
answer for T, P. F.’s query; but I should like to 
raise the question whether or not this and thou- 
sands of similar records were not entirely fictitious. 
I haye some extracts from a “ Churchwardens’ 
Receipts Book” (1698 to 1719); and when taki 
them, I made a note that the book is nearly filled 
with such items as “1710. Collected for y* burning 
of pavingham in Oxfordshire, £00 04. 053.” All 
ey collections were made under briefs, but who 
made the briefs? If all the briefs were genuine, 
then churches were more valuable and fires more 
common in the 18th than in the 19th century. 

H. Fisuwicx. 


Sr Jonn Davres (4 S. i. 245.) —I have 
searched many years to discover an engraved por- 
trait of this distinguished lawyer an et, but 
without success. An oil-painting, full-length, 
—- old judge in his gown, with a book 
in his hand, on which is written “ Nosce Teip- 
sum,” was formerly at Botesham Hall, Cambridge- 
shire, the seat of Soame Jenyns, Esq., but if it is 
still there, or indeed whether the place is now in 
existence, I know not. Perhaps some gentleman 
in the neighbourhood (a reader of “N. & Q.”) 
would Kindly make inquiries concerning this por- 


trait. I am not the only one of your correspon- 
dents ly interested in the matter. 

The MS. of the “ Metaphrase of some of the 
Psalms of David ” was never printed, and all me 
of tracing it seems lost. Before leaving the su 


ject of this notice, I transcribe the i 
from my friend Mr. Collier's recent Bg. 
lographical Catalogue, i. 193 : — 

“The sudden death of Sir John Davys is usually sai 
what to be aaid of the following 
what 18 said 0 i 
book of St Mary AMermanbery? 

* Buried Sir John Davyes, Knight, May 28, 1624" 

It is quite certain from contemporary evideng 
that Sir John Davies, the lawyer ond peat died in 
1626, and equally certain that he was buried a 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. His epitaph, formerly 
in that church, is recorded by Strype. The entry 
discovered by Mr. Collier must relate to some 
other knight of the same name. 

Epwarp F. 


Baye (4 8. i. 259.)—T. T. W. is puzzled at 
the word “ bane,” which he thinks may be derived 
from the Dutch “ bijna.” He is probably not 
aware that we have equally in Norse and Cum- 
brian beene, beenere, beenest, near, nearer, 
nearest ; and an old Cumbrian will say, in almost 
strict Norse, “ Whilk er beenest way til N.?” 
meaning “ Which is the shortest road to N.?” 

N.B.—The @ and e in Norse are pronounced a 
our letter a. TRISTRAM. 


Frre’s Eneravines (4th S. i. 254.) —I never 
doubted that the heads in question were from life, 
but H. M. does not seem to be aware that a sub- 
ject may be “ copied from nature,” and yet be 
“merely a study.” Every figure or head one sees 
exhibited may pretty safely be assumed to have 
been “ copied from nature,” ¢.e. drawn from 4 
living model ; but that does not constitute its 
portrait, by which is understood that the = 
— has sat to the artist to have a li 

en. Cuartes 


Tavern Siens S. i. 266.)—The poetical 
sign noted by Mr. Frtz-Henry was at Steventon, 
four miles south of Abingdon, on the East Ilsley 
road. On my way from Oxford to Southam 
by the “ Heavy pton” coach, I always 
to notice it, and it was a sort of standing joke for 
the coachman when he came to that point. I 
have always quoted the fourth line of the firt 
stanza thus : — 

“To tell you all he sells good beer,” 


which is more to the point than Mr. Fim 
Hevry's version. Further, he has omitted pat 
of the joke. On one side was the Fox c 
and declaring that he was so; on the other, he 
had broken his chain, had seized a goose, and wa 
running off with it; thus following up his ow 
recommendation to “ taste our plenteous store, 
This sign is no longer to be found in situ. As 
far as I can remember, it was removed about the 
ros 1841. On inquiry I was told that Mr. Keble 
ad taken a fancy to it, and had carried it off t# 
Hursley. I wish that I had asked Mr. of 
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the truth of the report; but I never did. Cer- 
inly I never saw the sign in his house or in the 
of Hursley. In place of it, there may 

now be seen at Steventon a very commonplace 
sfair, inscribed with nothing else but “The Fox 


Now that I am on the subject of signs, it is 
worth while mentioning one now very rare—the 
«Fleur-de-lys.” No doubt it wasa one in 
old days, while the remembrance of the glories of 
Poictiers, Crecy, and Agincourt were still fresh 
in the minds of men. e sign might be seen at 

Hants, some years back; but it disap- 

about 1850, when the public was converted 

into private house. There is one such sign still 

esting in the south of England, but I cannot 

now remember where. Another uncommon sign 

is the “ Portcullis”—the badge of the Tudors, 

which is found at Chipping Sodbury, Gloucester- 
shire, W.G. 

Swappier (4 S. i. 271.) —To the query by 
Cornvs. and the Editor’s answer, permit me 
to add the following, which may throw an addi- 
tional ray on the origin of the word. I have 
often inquired, when I was a boy, of my grand- 
father, why Wesleyan Methodist preachers were 
called “swaddlers” by the populace —in fact by 
every class of people in Ireland? When the doc- 
trines of the fences John were introduced into 
Inland, the chief mode of travelling through the 
country was on horseback, and the preachers pro- 
ceeded from town to town, or station to station, 
dither on their own or hired—frequently bor- 
rowed—horses. A long round leather bag, fas- 
tened to the hind part of the saddle, contained 
the preacher’s clothes and whatever other effects 
he might ; and the traveller was called a 
“swaddler,” as it was said the clothes in the bag 
were “swaddling clothes.” The term was one of 
reproach, and used as well by Protestants as 
Catholics towards the preachers. I have often 
heard respectable Protestant neighbours of my 
grandfather, when mounted for the field, or going 
to market or fair, say—“ Well, I’m not going to 
swaddle to-Jay,” at the same time pointing to the 
hind part of the saddle to show there was no bag 
there. A respectable and wealthy neighbour of 
my grandfather’s (in the county of Wexford), who 
was s local preacher, I have often heard say to 
my ancestor, “ Well, Mr. R., you never insult or 
aimoy me by calling me a swaddler.” 


S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Tar Youre Prerenper (3" S. vii. 1, 82.) — 
His father, “the Chevalier de St. Georges, causing 
his eldest son to be educated in the persuasion of 
the Church of England.” In confirmation of this 
following in the “ Genuine 

urray, Esq., late Secretary to 
the Young Pretender. : — 


“Mr. Murray had not been many in Rome before 
he fell into the acquaintance of an English Gentleman, 
whose name it is not altogether proper to mention, or if it 
were it would be of no manner of Significance to the 
Reader. This Person ask’d him if he had ever seen Santi 
Apostoli, meaning the palace of the Chevalier de St. 
George? to which Mr, Murray answering in the n 
tive, the other told him he would carry him there — 
he was acquainted with several of the Domesticks, who 
would shew them all the Apartments, and said he, ‘ if You 
have a mind to be Religious, we will go at the Time of 
Divine Service, and You may say Your Prayers Your own 
Way.’ Mr. Murray was very much surprised at these 
words, and ask’d what he meant by saying his P 
his own Way? for he had never heard there was a 
testant Chapel in the Young P- *s Apartment for them 
and their Retinue, till this Gentleman assur’d him of it ; 
the Matter, however, being now explain’d, they agreed 
in looking on this extraordinary Condescention in the 
Pope as a Piece of Policy: Knowing the great Bar to 
the Steuarts Succession to the Crowns of Great Britain 
and Jreland was Religion, his Holiness was willing to re- 
move it, by suffering the Issue of the Chevalier to be 
brought up in the Principles of the Church of England, 
hoping by that means the Holy See would one Day be 
eas’d of a very heavy incumbrance. It now seem’d no 
longer strange to Mr. Murray that the Chevalier had put 
his Sons under the Government of the Lords Inverness 
and Dunbar, whom he very well knew were zealous Pro- 
testants, especially when he was afterwards inform’d by 
several Persons who were —* acquainted with the 
Secrets of the Family, and whose Veracity was not to be 
doubted, that this was the true Cause of that Quarrel 
between the Princess Sobiesky ( ?) and her Consort, 
which made so great a noise all over Europe, and at 
length entirely separated them; tho’ great Pains had 
been taken by those who were Enemies to both, to make 
the World believe it had a different Foundation.” 

Disurneton Famity S. i. 19, 229.)—A 
kind of half-wit, who resided in Dalkeith or Por- 
tobello about 1815, claimed for himself the title 
“Lord” Dishington. He was wont to persecute 
ladies with offers of aren and my mother 
often amused the members of her family by telling 
them of the offers she had had of the rank of 
“Lady” Dishington. Perhaps some correspondent 
in Edinburgh or the neighbourhood may recollect 
the man, and inform your readers whether the 
name Dishington, if it belonged to him, was in 
existence at the date named. G. J.C. 8. 

Quoration (4 i. 179.) — 

“ And the mute silence hist along, 
*Less Philomel will deign a song.” 

I rather hesitate to hazard a conjecture on a 
point which has “ baffled” Mr. Boucnrer, and 
only do so at his request. What is the construc- 
tion, he asks, of the first line? The word “hist” 
is an interjection, or imperative, invoking or com- 
manding silence. Here it is turned into a verb 
active: “hist silence along,” 
silence by whispering “ hist’’—the usual word of 
summons. Similarly we make a verb of the in- 
terjection “ halloo,” and say “ halloo along the 
hounds,” urge them by crying “ halloo!” 

Crowbown. 


invoke or inyite ~ 
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“Prerce THE ProvenMman’s Crepe” S. i. 
244.)— 
“ Hyt was good y-now of ground - greyn for to beren.” 
Both the interpretations given of this line— 
that by Mr. Sxeat, and that by Mr. App1s from 
Wright's margin—seem to me inadequate. The 
first is against the whole oo of the man, 
for the rest of the verse makes him scrupulously 
clean. My reading of it is: “Hyt was good 
-now ’=sound enough of ground,—free enough 
m holes to hold grain. Crowpown. 


Drypen’s “ (4 8. i. 239.) 
I have just compared Pope's Ode with Dryden's, 
and, beside finding no line without its evidentl 
intended rhyme, I found in the former two a 
more imperfect rhymes than can be discovered in 
his greater rival : — 
“ Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 
And Ixion rests upon his wheel.” 
“ Thus song could prevail 
O’er death and o'er hell.” 
Now these examples offend both ear and eye. 
As regards joy, the nice-eared Gray has — 
“ And unknown regions dare descry, 


And snatch a fearful joy. 
On Eton College. 
In “The Bard,” “join” and “line” are mar- 
ried. I agree with your abler correspondent 
CuitTELpRooe, that the oy’s, as in joy, joyous, 
&e., are in the earlier poets almost invariably 
sounded as if jy, most of them being of French 
origin; and that, had Dryden omitted its practice 
in any instance, we should have some compen- 
sating vigour in its absence. 
In the last stanza of “The Bard,” there is the 
want of rhyme to one verse : — 
“ Enough for me: with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign. 
Be thine Despair and scepter’d Care ; 
To triumph, and to die, are mine.” 
The first line has no agreeing one throughout 
the stanza, but it is not felt in the double rhyme 
which varies the first and third. J. A. G. 


Carisbrooke. 


“Property HAS ITs Duties,” Ere. i. 
283.) — Mr. S. N. ny re to whose Literary 
Piracies, &c. (delivered before the Booterstown 
Young Men's Christian Association) your corre- 
spondent Ratpu Tomas has referred, is mistaken 
in attributing A Sketch of the State of Ireland, 
Past and Present, to the late Chief Baron Woulfe. 
The author was the Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker, who, as many are aware, was not a 
stranger to “N, & Q.” ABHBA, 


Sone: “Tae Tear THAT BEDEWS,” ETC. S. 
i. 244.)—I have no doubt but a little research will 


soon settle the question of authorshi mooted by 
8. 8. For my own part, I firmly believe the song 
to be a bond fide production of Miss Blamire’s, 
and it will take very definite evidence to the con. 
t to shake this belief. I strongly suspect that 
8. S. only knows Miss Blamire p ler Whistle 
Binkie, and publications of a similar character, or 
why does he make such a haphazardous asser. 
tion as to say “the song has no resemblance to 
her style ” ? However “ superior” or “ Morrisian” 
it may appear to S.S., it does not contain a si 
line or expression which might not have been 
written by Miss Blamire: for it so happens that 
she has left behind her other songs exactly similar 
style, and sentiment. If proof be 
quired, I point to the following: “In the dream 
of the moment I ecall'd for the bowl, ” “Come, 
mortals enliven the hour,” and “ Nay, nay, censor 
Time,” which can be found in her poetical works, 
or in the Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, re- 
cently published. 

Maxwell, in his sketch of Miss Blamire’s life, 
says—TI find her fine song, ‘ Tho’ Bacchus ma 
boast,’ printed in The Calliope, or Musical Mi 
lany, London, 1788, without her name.” From 
this I infer that there is no name of any sort 
attached to it in The Calliope; and if so, it 
strengthens our evidence in favour of Miss Bla- 
mire’s claim, as it is well known that all the 
pieces she published during her lifetime were at 
first set afloat anonymously (vide “N. & Q.,” 3" 
S. xii. 451). It has been well said of this lady, 
that “she was an anomaly in literature” ; and it 
is to be regretted that through ultra-modesty— 
@ rare virtue in these latter days!—she shrunk 
from issuing an edition of her songs and poems 
when living. Had she possessed a little more 
self-confidence, and pursued an opposite course, 
it would have prevented a good deal of misunder- 
standing respecting one or two of her choicest 
lyrics, and in addition to this it would have proved 
an effectual check to some glaring cases of literary 
poaching. 

However, if S. S. can only succeed in maki 

his position, it may be that this “ Tear w. 
ews sensibility's shrine” may help to float the 
waning reputation of Captain Morris for a short 
time; whilst its loss will be — trifling to 
Miss Blamire, for she has twenty left as good a 
it, and others infinitely superior. 
Grrr. 


Wa. Hawkins: Ropert (4" 8. i. 
Mr. Serjeant Hawkins took that degree in 1 

10 Geo. I.; and Robert Callice was a barrister of 
Gray’s Inn, and was called Serjeant at Law @ 
1627, 3 Cat. L D.8. 


JansENisM IN (4% S. i. 220.)—Ar- 
naldus (M. Arnauld of St. Sorbon) De te 
Communione, 4to, Paris, 1647. PE 
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“Compre RExDU” (4S. i. 265.)—The compte | be spoiled by a translation; and I, therefore, 


rendu must be older in France than the time of 
Cormenin, for it is the term applied to the pro- 
ceedings of the French Institute, Comptes-Rendus, 
so well known in the scientific world. This con- 
firms Mr. RayxeEr’s view. Hyper 


Yorx, Hererorp, aND SakuM BR&VIARIES 
4” i. 149, 206.)—Mr. Dickinson of King’s 

eston, in his List of Service Books (Masters, 
1850), gives some hundred and forty known edi- 
tions of the Sarum Breviary, or rather Ports 
or Portfory, which, with several other Englis 
aliases, was the old Church of England name—in 
Latin, Portiforium. He mentions six copies (four 
editions) of the York Use: to which I am able to 
add three printed copies; two in York Minster 
library, and one belonging to Philip B. Davies- 


| 


give it in the same words as I found it in M. 
ierre Larousse’s excellent Grand Dictionnaire du 
XTX Siecle (Paris, 1863-4), under the word 
scier (importuner, to plague) : — 

“ On sait que le peintre Gros (1771-1835), qui finit sa 
vie par le suicide, avait l’humeur trés sombre. Un jour 
qu'il était seul et triste dans un coin avant l’ouverture 
d'une séance & l'Académie de Peinture, Vernet, dont le 


| caractére était l'antipode de celui du Baron, s'approche et 


| 
| 


lui frappant familitrement sur l’épaule, lui dit en terme 
atelier : ‘ Bonjour, ma vieille!' Et Gros, sans lever la 
téte, lui répond: ‘Tu me scies.’—‘C’est bien,’ répliqua 
Vernet, ‘ tu es Gros scié’” (grossier). 
In both instances, Horace Vernet, not Joseph 
Vernet, seems to be spoken of. 
Hermann Kuinpr. 


As Mr. Firznopxrys very rightly remarks : 


Cooke, Esq., of Owston, Yorkshire. oo et “The joke is spoiled in the translation.” There 


Tue Inman Vine S. xii. 329 ; 4% S. i. 277, 
303.)—So many are my obligations to Dr. Hooker 
on subjects connected with botany and horticul- 
ture, that it seems to me like heresy to doubt his 
authority on any question connected therewith ; 
but I cannot agree with him in supposing that 
Scott's Idwan vine is the Vaccinium Vitis- Idea, 
which for its beauty may deserve pvetic distinc- 
tion, but from its form and growth is hardly 
suited to twine with ivy and clematis over 
the porch of a sylvan home, when shelter was 

ured. 

f the extract is given from The Lady of the 
Lake, it will make future inquiry more definite if 
you will allow the question of What is the Idan 
vine? to be an open one. Certainly, had I read 
it earlier on, I should not have offered Mr. 
Howitt's letter as an answer to the question. 

Can the Idean vine be a local name in Scot- 
land for the Virginian creeper? —the botanic 
name of that plant being Ampelopsis, from Am- 
pelos, a» vine. And would any of your Scotch 
readers give information on the subject ? 

“ Due westward, fronting to the green, 
A rural portico was seen, 
Aloft on native pillars borne, 
Of mountain fir with bark unshorn, 
Where Ellen’s hand had taught to twine 
The ivy and Idan vine, 
The clematis, the flavoured flower 
Which boasts the name of virgin-bower, 
And every hardy plant could bear 
Loch Katrine’s bow and searching air.” 

The Lady of the Lake, Canto 1. Sec. 26. 


Ayna Harrison. 


Gros axp Vernet (4* S. i. 295.) —Although 
cannot refer FrtzHoPxkins to the original of his 
anecdote, I am confident that the following charm- 
ing bit, having reference to the same two con- 
of the brush, will be acceptable to him and 

to most of the readers of “N. & Q.” This anec- 


the one in question, would, however, 


are sundry allegories by Gros, both at the Louvre, 
in the ceiling of the Musée Charles X., and in the 


| cupola of the Pantheon. There was more cour- 


tesy between Gros and Vernet than is implied 
in the Birmingham Journal. Here is an instance 
of it: —C. Vernet, having nearly completed his 
large picture of the “ Battle of Marengo,” re- 
quested Gros to give him his frank opinion about 
it. The celebrated author of Les pestiférés de 
Jaffa, Aboukir, Eylau, &c., after examining every 
part carefully, ventured to say: “Il me semble 
que votre bataille serait doublement gagnée s‘il y 
avait moins de détails.” ‘“ Ah!” retorted the in- 
corrigible punster ; “ si je savais peindre en Gros 
je ne peindrais pas en détail.” PALL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Pedigree of the English People: An Argument, his- 
torical ond fe hor Fr on English Ethnology, showing the 
ss of Race-Amalgamation. in Britain from the 
earliest Times, with especial reference to the a~ 

tion of the Celtic Aborigines, By Thomas Nicholas, M.A. 

Ph.D, &c. (Longmans.) 

The theory that the English of the present day are 
essentially Saxon, with very little admixture of Celtic, 
is so deeply rooted among us, that we cannot doubt that 
Dr. Nicholas’s endeavour to show “that the English 

ple embraces a much larger infusion of Ancient British 
lood than English historians have been accustomed to 
ise, and that some of the most valuable attributes, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, of the ‘True Briton’ 
are owing to this fact,” will at first be regarded as little 
better than a pestilent heresy. But on the other hand, 
the arguments in favour of his view that the greater part 
of the subjects of the early Anglian and Saxon kingdoms 


| must have been of the “ British” race, and not men who 


had come over in small open boats from the barren shores 
of the Baltic; and that subsequent changes during long 
ages, of immigration, conquest, and revolution, brought 
no substantial ethnical change upon the people of Britain, 
are supported by Dr. Nicholas with so much learning and 
ingenuity, that his book must command the attention of 
all who are anxious for the establishment of historical 
truth. Archzologists have been wont to Falstaff's 
prayer, and cry “Heaven defend us from a Welch anti- 
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quary ”; but all who may hereafter contend for ourCeltic | doubt that the 
origin. will find an able champion in the work before us; | and 1867 in popularity, and serve with not 
if in the controversy they exhibit the same learning gratify public curiosity and to inform the public 
t 


and critical acumen as our author, they must assuredly so to awaken among the possessors of obj 
q meet with the attention which The Pedigree of the English such great national Aves: a better sense of the boc ae 
People is, we believe, destined to receive. such portraits, and consequently a greater regard for their 


of on the Shores and Waters of the | °4tefal preservation. 
na 


lea. By Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A., F.L.S., 
&e. (Maurray.) BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Dr. Collingwood, whose work is now before us, is en- WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


thusiastically a naturalist, and has had the rare good 
fortune to open up entirely new ground. Page after page | ,, "ertioulars of Price, Se.. of the following Books. to be sent a direst 


of his Rambles teems with variety ; all is described in an | dresses are given for that purpose: 
easy and fascinating style. The reader, without being a | Ravera: Dorce. | Alle de Geestige Werken van Mr. Francois Ra- 
door Claudio 


naturalist himself, is lured on from chapter to chapter by an oy ma 


interesting information, amusing description, and instruc- Parker Society — 
tive disquisition. The account of the island of Formosa | Rocen's Carmotic Doctaine or raz Cuvncu 1 Vol 
f is new and valuable. His view of the present and future ye erred bog og A 
4 of China is interesting as coming from personal observa- | or Orricens Ciaimino tux Sixty Tuovsaxn Poonps Onaxrep 


tion of that people, and is marked by HIS vor rae Receiv or ars taoty Lovat axp 
sense and liberality. Altogether the book is one cana ty 

cannot fail to advance the author’s reputation in the volume. 

scientific circles as a keen and sagacious observer of nature. M Edit. 1600. The Index only, 

Books RecxIvep.— Wits AND Vol. I. (Surtees Society). 


various Public Examinations. By Hertert Fry. Impax ro ov Pantiamunt, by Strachey, Pridden, and Up 
Second Annual Edition, (Hardwicke.) 


and 3. 
T B 3s W Vols. Dublin, 8th Edit. Vol. 
At a moment like the present, when competitive ex- 3 Vols. 


amination is the order of the day, and “ How shall I best | ~ for J. Johnson in St. Paul's Churchyard, 17#3. 8vo. Vol. iI. 
educate my children?” is the which every or Peace Conviamep at tae Resronarion, 
rent is anxiously asking, the utility of a book like the Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
present, which answers that question with respect to the . a 
cost, endowments, system of education, scholarships, dc., | Bxwicn's Binns. Large paper. i707. 1804. 
of nearly two thousand schools, is obvious, Mr. ry +4 
nd full 


op’s F. 
rs to have spared no pains to secure accurate a Owen ano Baxewar's Huron, rd Sunewsevar. 2 Vols. 
8. 
formation. 


Moranrt's Histony or Essex. 
Warraxen’s Hisrony or Waatter. 
Lrsons’ Hisrory or Benxsurae. 


Some Account of the Citizens of London and their Rulers, | Onmenov's History or Carsniae. 3 Vols. 
rom 1060 to 1867. By B, B. Orridge, a Member of Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
He Court of Common Council. (Tegg.) , Bond Street, London, W. 
This is a praiseworthy attempt, by a well-known Mem- Aotices to Correspondents. 


ber of the Court of Common Council, to supply the want pone 
of an official Calendar of the Lord Mayors, Aldermen, Unrvensat Catatoove or Booxs ow Anr.—All Addi ' 
and Sheriffs of London ; and furnishes many curious illus- 
trations of the history of the Corporation of London They are the Monograms of the name FA Saviour. See 


E. C. H. 
erally. Our readers will probably share our surprise | the beautiful little Calendar the Prayer-Book Illustrated, published 
by Parker, p. 201. 


3 


at finding the ballot in vogue in the reign of Henry VIII., | ““, 7, —— 20 I may stir your 
i i ‘tie ing inter- 
and that a new gilt (ballot) box—whereon is written fre, is a popular recognition of forbids 


these words, “ Yea,” “Nay”—was in use before 1517, | ference with our 
and certainly up to 1524, when questions were settled by _T. B. (Rath.) H is right, Sir W. Follett succeeded Sir T. 
putting into it “ white or black peas.” Wilde as ‘Ses "Judges of England, 
Nationa Portrait The third and difficulties. 

of Portraits suggested by the Earl of Derby, which was 

opened on Monday last, a double claim to attention. 
In the first place it concludes the Chronological Series, | Grarc. If our corr dent hod consulted the work cited by w (9. y 
by bringing it down from the commencement of this | 19%) Me would have fownd that the two judges. were sitting af de Mest t 
century to the present time; and consequently we here 

find portraits of the warriors, statesmen, men of letters, 
lished by Longmans. 


| time in the Common Pleas in 1695-6, that Sir 

; artists, and men of science, who have left their names on ” 
“N.« is now 

A Reading Case for belting the weekly of N. 


8. T. (Wimbledon) showld consult Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, pu 


way died on Sept.7,1 
the history of our own times, and whose once familiar | pesay.and be hadof al 
features will pleasantly recall the part they played in the Or,free by post. direct from the publisher, for 1s. Sd. as 
busy drama of life so successfully as to win the places of tor binding the volumes af “N. & Q." may be had of 
honour which their portraits now occupy. In this divi- | end 
sion there are no less than 624 Its second claim | tm fom for 
to notice is, that it contains a Supplement to the two pre- : direct f yi? 
vious Exhibitions in the shape of upwards of 300 por- at the Pose Bure, 
traits of English worthies, who were then either entirely | Grasse, .C., where also all 
omitted or inadequately represented. 


There can be little | Worse & Quenras” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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BOOK. By HENRY GODWIN, F.8.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Oxford and London: JAS. PARKER «& CO. 
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PART V. of 
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povARD Larter and Henry Curistr. Edited by 
T. Rurert Jones, Profi ology, &c., Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 
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